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make a good war, a good peace, and a good book out of it. 
If Sir Garnet Wolseley pays any attention to the papers, which a 
good soldier with such an expedition in hand probably seldom 
does, he will have left England with an impression that public 
opinion is in a rather muddled state concerning the policy and 
ends of the war which he is sent to wage. The Times has been 
veering and tacking, and the Pall Mall Gazette nagging at the 
expedition in such a way as to suggest the impression that it 
might perhaps be better, after all, to give up Elmina and 
apologise to the King of the Ashantees. The bold strokes of 
war which have made the defence of the British Empire 
so cheap in the long run would never have been made, 
if counsels such as these had been countenanced. ‘ You 
cannot save your Empire by a calculation,” as Mr. Grattan 
said. Whether the march to Coomassie be necessary or not 
will be decided by the competent Commander we have sent out, 
and upon that point speculation may pause now that he has gone ; 
but that stern punishment must be inflicted on the Ashantee 
power, extending if necessary to its obliteration, for a wanton 
invasion of British territory, attended with grievous losses and 
sufferings to those who live under the protection of our flag,— 
this, we take it, England expects. We are well willing to leave 
the time and way of inflicting it in the hands to which it has been 
entrusted, and are glad to know that Sir Garnet Wolseley has 
ample powers,—generalissimo and plenipotentiary combined. 


oy" Scipio has gone to Africa, and it is to be hoped, may 





Mr. Gladstone has been gazetted Chancellor of the Exchequer 
this week, and it is stated, we suppose on some kind of authority, 
that he will draw a salary of £7,500,—i.e., the whole of his 
salary as First Lord of the Treasury and the half of his salary as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in accordance with the rule sug- 
gested by a Committee of the House of Commons in 1831, and 


held both offices, in 1834. It is, therefore, clear that the argu- 
ment advanced by the Daily Telegraph that the second office is 
not an ‘office of profit,” and therefore need not vacate Mr. Glad- 
stone’s seat for Greenwich, is worthless ; and also pretty certain 
that the argument was not, as certain journalists find it so often 
convenient to assume of the articles in the Telegraph, “ inspired.” 
But what earth all the fuss about? We suppose 
Mr, Gladstone has taken the highest legal opinion, and that 
that opinion discredits the construction of the last Reform Act 
which would unseat him; but whether he has or not, what 
does it matter till the House meets? ‘The Speaker is the proper 
luterpreter,—and we believe, the only authoritative interpreter, 
unless the House itself overrules his decision,—of the meaning of 


on is 


the Speaker's decision be contrary to that apparently arrived at 
by Mr. Gladstone as to his position, the final judgment cannot be 
oa till the House meets. In the meantime, Mr. Gladstone is 
Prime Minister all the same, whether a Member of the House of 
Commons or not. We cannot make out what the cavillers would 





rae, 


be at, except, indeed, casting mud at Mr. Gladstone, which, 
however, will not stick, 


which was acted upon in the case of Sir Robert Peel when he | 


Another important constituency has deserted the Liberal party. 
Renfrewshire, which gave the Liberals a majority of over 100 in 
the last election before Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Act, and which has 
never since that Reform Act,—which fully doubled its consti- 
tuency,—been contested by the Conservatives, has now returned 
| Colonel Campbell, Conservative, with a majority of 178 over the 
| Liberal candidate, Colonel Mure, after a poll in which, for a 
county, a very large proportion indeed of the constituency,— 
3,532 out of something more than 4,000—was polled. Colonel 
Mure, however, is a converted Conservative, and is regarded by 
the Scotch Radicals as still too tepid a Liberal to excite any 
enthusiasm in their breasts. Still it must be admitted that 
this only tells us the pretext assigned by the Liberals for failing 
zeal, not why they are failing in zeal,—the main fact, that faith in 
the Liberal leaders is actually ebbing at the present moment, 
remaining just as marked as ever. We believe that the ebb must 
run on for a time before the flow begins, and perhaps nothing 
but a trial of Tory Government will break the spell. Distance 
will not only dwarf those petty administrative failures of the 
Government of which so much has been made, but will bring 
their full 








out the long chain of legislative achievements in 
magnitude. 


There are one or two curious rumours from France this week,— 
that the Government have given up all hope of a fusion, and intend 
to prolong Marshal MaeMahon’s reign for five years, if the Assembly 
can legally do it, which is very doubtful ; again, that the Clericals 
utterly repudiate such a policy, and declare that Henri V. must 
be placed on the Throne by the existing Assembly ;—but the only 
thing certain is that the Government go on postponing the elec- 
tions for the vacant seats, fearing defeat in spite of all their 
exertions, and not relishing the prospect. ‘The Permanent Com- 
mittee have disavowed the attacks of the Bishops’ pastorals on 
Italy, saying that the Government have declared their friendly 
feeling and good understanding with all the Powers, and that 
they are in no way responsible for episcopal remarks. On the 
whole, the policy of the Government is evidently vacillating. As 
M. Veuillot expresses it, with his accustomed neatness, the Duc 
de Broglie appears to wish for the Catholic Church without a 
Pope, and for the Monarchy without a King. The Due de 
Broglie is not alone in the experience that it would often be very 
convenient to get all that hearty support that is given only to a 
significant institution, without any of the embarrassment involved 
in accommodating yourself to the principle which makes it 
significant. 


Verdun—the last occupied bit of French soil—ought to be 





| evacuated to-day, and in all probability will be; 


but there 
was a hitch at the last moment, owing to a demand of the 


Germans for a million franes (£40,000) for the cost of the 
administration of the Post Office during their occupation. 


| It is said that they declared they would prolong the occupation 


till it was paid. Luckily the demand did not get abroad, or there 
would have been a riot at this last mortification, and the Versailles 
Government promptly telegraphed that the £40,000 should be 
paid. The Germans ought, therefore, to be out to-day,—just three 


| years and a fortnight after Sedan,—with a comfortable conscious- 
| ness that they have made a very neat thing of it, both in glory and 


I Panis . . * + . 
an Act of Parliament relating to its own privileges ; and even if | 


in cash. The occupying army has lived for three years at French 
expense, and made besides £200 per head or more, for every 
soldier who ever crossed the frontier,—of whom, allowing for 
relays, there must have been near a million. 


As if to give us an historical annotation on the announcement 
that Victor Emanuel is to reach Berlin on the 22nd inst., General 
La Marmora has just published a curious volume, of which all we 
know at present is derived from the letter of the Turin corre- 


spondent of Thursday's Journal des Débats. ‘The publication is 


called “‘ A Little Light on the Political and Military Events of 
1866,” and recounts, in fact, the origin of the Prusso-Italian 



























































































1142 THE SPECTATOR. 
alliance. There are several curious points in this political revela- j ment of English gentlemen and sailors in a filthy hole. win 
tion,—one illustrating Cavour’s foresight, since it tells us that the common decencies of life, and hardly enough food ions ithout 
even in January, 1861, shortly before his death, Cavour had | from starvation. Lord Granville would but be setting a 
pointed out to Prussia that no power was more likely to make | very natural and reasonable anxiety, if he let the public re : 
a great use of the fertile ‘principle of nationalities” than | what steps he has taken to bring the Spanish Goy 
Prussia; and another, showing that Bismarck courted Italy most | reason. The forbearance towatds 
eagerly at the time of the differences with Austria, in relation to | presumed upon too far. 
the conquest of Schleswig-Holstein in August, 1865,—a year | 
before the war actually broke out,—Count Usedom having told; The rumour that Mr. Lowe was preparing to revise the po}; 
General La Marmora in one of his visits that war with | of the Government im relation to the Licensing Act pe 
Austria was “decided on,”—and this just before the Con- | been set afloat by a contemporary often regarded as cian 
vention of Gastein, which we conjecture to have been the result | and ‘inspired,’ is quite baseless. The fact is that Mr Wine 
of the cold reception given by La Marmora to Bismarck’s | botham officially moved for the return of the cases in which th, 
advances. Act had been put in force while Mr. Bruce was stil] lee 
Secretary, and that the forms of the return had been in Course of 
A third curious point in the revelations of La Marmora is the | preparation under Mr. Bruce’s own supervision fully six weeks 
extreme eagerness displayed by the Italian Government to make | before. No doubt the department believes that the returns vill 
it up with Austria rather than with Prussia, on condition of the | prove the beneficial working of the Act, instead of affording 
cession to Italy of Venetia “‘on almost any terms,”—and the | materials to justify its repeal. 
yacillation of Austria on the subject, ending, unluckily for her, | 
in a refusal. Even after the Prusso-Italian treaty was actually! Gir Spencer Robinson has made another electioneering fiase 
signed, and La Marmora had launched his celebrated circular, | He proposed to stand for Hull, chaperoned by Mr. Reed on 
Bismarck, according to the Italian statesman, wanted to hold | his ancient ally at the Admiralty, who has lately taken Hull 
himself free to keep out of the war if he chose, having declared | ynder his protection, and who proposed that the Hull Liberals 
to General Govone, in answer to the question when Prussia would should adopt Sir Spencer as their candidate at the pe 
be ready, since Italy would be ready in a month, that, looking to | election. Sir Spencer seems to have protested ovesmed:. He 
the text of the treaty, the King did not “regard the obligation | declared he was an enemy of sectarianism and priestly denomins. 
as reciprocal.” ‘It is evident that La Marmora is no favourer of | tion, of over-legislation, and of aggression and bullying in ow 
the Prussian alliance, and looks on Bismarck’s statesmanship with | foreign politics ; and that he was a ‘friend of compulsory eden. 
distrust, and even fear. ‘The German statesman is too Italian, too | tion, of civil and religious liberty inthe broadest sense; also of peaee 
Machiavellian at least, for the soldierlike Piedmontese. | retrenchment, and reform. Although a thorough Liberal, he added, 
he would not follow Mr. Gladstone, whose Government for the 
As we had reason to expect last week, Sefior Castelar has last two years (since about the time, in fact, that Sir Spencer 
been made President of the Spanish Republic, and the ex-Presi- | Robinson ceased to belong to it,) had been so flagitious that 
dent, Salmeron, has been (unanimously) removed to the Presi- | another year of such maladministration would simply ruin the 
dency of the Cortes. Seftor Castelar was elected President of | country. At this statement the Hull Liberal Committee seems 
the Executive power this day week, by 133 votes against 67 | to have sniffed, and requested explanation. It was finally deter. 
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given for Sefior Pi-y-Margall, and he has formed a Ministry mined to give Sir Spencer an opportunity of appearing before 4 


accordingly, retaining Sefior Carbajal, formerly Minister of public meeting, but the public meeting refused to countenance his 





Finance, as his Minister of Foreign Affairs. Castelar’s condi- | pretensions,—as it is reported, not relishing “ his criticisms of 
tions were these :—(1), A resumption by the Government of the | Mr. Gladstone’s Government.” 

power of pardon and of commuting sentences which had been 

taken from it by the Cortes; (2), co-operation between the| In Zadkiel’s strange astrological jargon, when Saturn is square 
chief soldiers, of whatever party, and the Government, 80 | to the Moon, and Aquarius ascending, or some such nonsense, all 
that his choice of soldiers might not be limited to | sorts of mischiefs from water and steam may be predicted, 
particular political clique; (3), power to increase the army | and amongst them, we believe, railway accidents. Certainly 
indefinitely, if necessary; (4), a compulsory citizen militia, | that unintelligible arrangement,—whatever it be,—of the 
with half a million of arms at their disposal; (5), a forced loan | heavenly bodies which is a sign of railway accidents 
or other means of raising four or five millions sterling; (6), | 


: . |might be observable just now, for they appear to happen 
suspension of the guarantees of personal liberty, wherever and 
whenever the Government thought it necessary, and the re- 


in little lots every day, though, to be sure, a visible cause is 
: ee ‘ , ssdaieae generally assigned, such as a fish train being ‘“‘ square ” to an ex- 
establishment of the military ordinances in all their vigour. | eyrsion train, as in the Retford accident, or a bullock “ square” 
‘“‘ Deny me any one of these,” said Castelar, . and I am irre- | to the passenger train, as in the fatal Guildford accident of this 
vocably determined not to accept power. 7 rhese guarantees} week Some of them, moreover, seem to be really due to no 
were all granted, and Salmeron, in taking his place as President entirely preventable cause. The Wigan inquest has termi- 
of the Assembly, gave the new Government all the support of nated in a verdict of accidental death, the evidence going to 
his moral influence. Castelar’s plan seems to be to embody at} show that the accident was due to a wheel getting on the 
once a very large army for the suppression of the Carlist invasion. wrong side of the facing-points, but without showing that 
But is he not relying too much on mere numbers? It is discipline, | this was due to anybody's neglect. ‘The only fault found was 
not numbers, that the tepublicans want even now, and we should | with the practice of ever letting trains pass at full speed through 
fear that the citizen militia, with their half-million of arms, may | gych a station as Wigan. At Guildford, the accident, which 
do more to embarrass the Government than to assist it. However, | caused the death of three people and serious injuries to some nine 
Castelar is the right man to try, more, was due, as we have said, to the collision with a cow, 
sions showing that Stephenson’s famous reply to some timid person 
What is Lord Granville doing about the Deerhound? As who, before railways were set on foot, asked him whether it 
far as the state of the case is known in England, Spain has com- | would not be a very serious thing for a train to come into collision 
mitted a most flagrant breach of international law in taking the | with a cow,—“ a varra serious thing for the coo,”—did not really 
Deerhound captive at all, and is making the matter worse by | refute the questioner, who has now been posthumously justified. 
treating the captives,—who are to be tried, it is said, for piracy, | If, however, our trains were fitted with the American cow- 
—as England would be ashamed to treat even the most blood- | catcher, there would be no danger of such a practical comment 
thirsty pirates. We have no sympathy at all with the Car- | on Stephenson’s joke. 
list enterprise in which the Deerhound was engaged, just 
as we had no sympathy with the attempt to supply the} A meeting of the Home-Rule Association was held in the 
Southern rebellion in America with arms; but not even Rotundo of Dublin last Thursday week, to hear Mr. Butt’s 
Mr, Seward, in his most exalted moments, ever dreamt | report of a Convention of English and Scotch Home Rulers 
1 





of charging the blockade-runners with piracy; and Spain | lately held at Newcastle-on-Tyne. If any one were to take the 
must be relying on her weakness when she makes an trouble to refer to an authentic report of a meeting of the Repeal 
accusation against the owner and crew of the Deerhound | Association in the same week of the year 1843, he would have aa 
which is flagrantly absurd, and follows it up by making it | easy gauge of the comparative force of the Home-Rule movement 


a o . . . . | . 
the excuse for torture of the most degrading kind,—the imprison- | now and thirty years ago. There he would probably read of a mou- 
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g; attended by hundreds of thousands; of the sub- 
f new members, amounting to three or four thousand 
e week ; andof O'Connell's appearance, attended by a 
bers of Parliament, one or two Peers, and a crowd of 

sos ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
— is aa by 300 aalliieh rejoices in the fact that in a 
a th twenty-three more recruits have paid their subscriptions, 
- resents ‘to the meeting Mr. Patrick Hayes, who has qualified 
oa vif to contest Tralee with The O'Donoghue by having his 
wens enrolled on the very eve of the election,—if, indeed, there 
saree an election. Mr. Butt is, nevertheless, most magnifi- 
pe in his proposals, and intends to carry a considerable 
number of the English and Scotch constituencies by the 
for Home-Rule candidates. Suppose he were to try 


ster meetin 
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pounds in on 
train of Mem 


[rish vote 
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We mentioned last week the Dowager Lady Westminster's 


Hyperion to a satyr! | 


|habit of listening with equanimity to views at the farthest 
| pole from one’s own, is gaining strength in every direction,— 
sometimes almost to the chagrin of the zealots themselves, who 
not unfrequently are disposed to reproach themselves for finding 
the supporters of pestilent opinions such harmless and worthy 
| persons. None the less, may it be long before any school of 
| strong theoretic tyranny has the chance of wielding physi- 
| cal power, even in fair-play-loving and, on the whole, candid 
England ! 


| 


| ‘The apologists of the Catholic pilgrims, including our contem- 
| porary the Tabiet, deny that any physical miracle is even alleged 
to have been suggested by Margaret Mary's vision of the Sacred 
Heart, and Archbishop Manning has explained the whole char- 
acter of the devotion as founded upon a vision which was as 
wholly symbolic as St. John’s various visions in the Apocalypse. 
But the declaration is explicit that, after one of the chief visions, 
































extraordinary letter to Mr. Danby Seymour, the defeated Liberal | a permanent physical pain in the heart remained behind, to 
candidate for Shaftesbury, in which she reproached him with remind the visionary throughout her life of what she had 
abetting one of her sons in disobeying his parent by lending his experienced ; nay, more, the language used speaks of a wound in 
name to Mr. Danby Seymour’s Committee. The Times published | the side closed up after the replacing of the heart :—* After this, 
on Monday Mr. Danby Seymour's reply, dated August 23, to | He asked me for my heart, which I begged Him to take. He 
the Marchioness’s letter, under the heading “The Shaftesbury | took it, and put it within His adorable own, in which I saw it 
Election Explained.” The reply claims to be moderate, and is | like an atom consuming in an ardent furnace. Presently He took 
even servile in tone. It whines about Lady Westminster's ‘‘ very | it out again, a burning flame in the shape of a heart, and putting 
severe letter” almost as a schoolboy would whine at a tutor’s | it back in the place whence He had originally taken it, He said, 
legitimate reprimand, and tries to dispel her anger by a strain ‘There, My well beloved, is a precious gage of My love, which 
of reproachful flattery. After apologising for Lord Richard encloses in your side a little spark of its most vivid flame. And 
Grosvenor’s Liberal vote, and bearing testimony ‘to the earnest | to prove that the great gift I have just made you is not a freak 
care and delicacy with which he [Lord Richard Grosvenor, a | of imagination, and that it is the foundation of all the rest I 
member of the Government !] endeavoured to fulfil his public | have yet to endure from without, it shall come to pass that 
duties without giving just offence in his private relations,” Mr, | though I have closed up the wound in your side, the pain will 


Seymour concludes with an eloquent description of the delight it | rest always with you ; and if up to the present time you have only 























has given him to see the contentment of the labouring class on 
the Moteombe estate, and ‘‘ to hear the grateful, respectful tones 


with which they speak of the lady.” In short, Mr. Danby 


Seymour kissed the rod not merely with resignation, but with an 


appearance of enthusiasm. He wished, we suppose, to be elected, 
but his reverence for Lady Westminster must have made even 
his defeat to him almost a form of bliss. 


The Peace Society is very jubilant over the success of Mr. 
Richard’s motion last Session for an address to the Queen in favour 
of apermanent system of international arbitration in Europe, and, 
indeed, if we may trust the Press, various Italian politicians 
have also congratulated Mr. Richard on his success, and augured 
great results from it. The Peace Society is so overjoyed that it 
is going to print and circulate the debate as widely as possible. 
We can only hope that it will circulate also the gracious answer 


of the Throne to the Address, in which Mr. Richard and his | 


friends were as good as told that a system of international 
arbitration is virtually impracticable, and that the Foreign 
Office cannot waste its time or energy in recommending such 
a mare's-nest. The plain truth is that arbitration must either 
rest upon the spontaneous wish of the parties concerned,—in 
which case a general system is neither needful nor possible,—or 


must have some physical power behind it to compel respect to its | 
decrees, in which case a general system of international arbi- 


tration would lead to more wars than ever did international 
anarchy. Mr. Richard and the Peace Society have a bee in their 
bonnets, and hardly know what they would be at. 


The paradoxes of modern life are perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary features of that life. Thus, the pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the Sacred Heart is described in our papers,—generally 
by Roman Catholic correspondents,—on the same page with lists 
of the subscriptions to the John Stuart Mill memorial, and reports 


of the discussions carried on by the Internationalists at Geneva on | 


the desirability of a universal strike and the duty of ‘ universal 
anarchy.” Moreover, the bona fides, whether of the devotees of 
Margaret Mary, the disciples of Mr. Mill, or of the followers of 
Jankowski, is absolutely unquestionable. The chaos of sincere 
modern convictions could hardly be more remarkable. Nor could 
the mutual tolerance of these various schools of visionaries be much 
more conspicuous than it is. No doubt, if either the first or the 
last school we have named got to the top, and could handle 


real power, the other two would have a bad time of it,—Mr. | 


Mill's disciples being the only ones who hold a complete 


and, perhaps, extreme doctrine of non-interference in matters | 


of opinion. But in the meantime, the moral and intellectual 


| taken the name of My slave, I shall hereafter bestow upon you 
that of the well-beloved disciple of My Sacred Heart.’” The 
| Catholics declare with one voice that all this is universally inter- 
preted by them in a purely symbolical sense, and so much the 
| better if itis. But evenif the grosser conception of the supposed 
revelation be utterly un-Catholic, as some of the Roman Catholics 
assert, the whole vision must, to Protestant minds, remain 
one of the most unspiritual modes of symbolising the divine 
love which has ever embodied the ardour even of medieval 
ecstacy. 

The Daily Telegraph has had a series of reports, prepared by 
its correspondents in the principal coal-producing districts of the 
| United Kingdom, on the present weekly out-put of coal, the present 
; and probablecoming rate of wages, cost at pit mouth, rate of freight, 
| state of iron trade in the district, and demand for coal arising 
therefrom. Our contemporary prints no less than twenty-six 
| returns which it has received; and comes, from the analysis, 
| —somewhat hastily, we think,—to the conclusion that ‘ before 
the end of our first week of severe frost household coal may touch 
a figure for which parallels must be sought during the most trying 
years of the Peninsular war.” We do not think the Telegraph 
| correspondents altogether warrant this conclusion. In the 
| Northumberland, Durham, Staffordshire, and Welsh districts, 
for example, the drift of the reports is that the trade is 
| brisk, and that wages are high, but that while there is no imme- 
| diate prospect of a reduction in price, there are no particular 

indications of any serious advance. It is as well, however, that 
London householders, being forewarned, should seriously consider 
the best means of economising their coal store. It is not likely 
| that prices will be lower than they are at present, and present 
| prices are, at least, a reason for using a more economical fire- 
place,—gas mirrors or china stoves. 














It is said that the French have utilised their Homeric studies 
'by the invention of a new form of smuggling. They have 
smuggled cigars into France in the bodies of their children’s 
| rocking-horses. The French police, struck by the sudden demand 
| of French babies for wooden equitation, had one of them dis- 
embowelled, and discovered a large quantity of tobacco in the 
| body of the plaything. Unfortunately for these classical smugglers, 
the guardians of the French Protective system were not so 
simple-minded as the guardians of the Trojan Protective 
system. They made the toy pay duty, instead of paying their 
| duty to the toy. 





| Consols were on Friday 92§ to 923. 
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infinitel dful is this in th ilares 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. ne roe ‘aiatin a gl pan chip eae va 


——_—@—— 


IS CONCILIATION POSSIBLE ON THE EDUCATION 


QUESTION ? 


CORRESPONDENT, whose letter we publish in to-day’s 


issue, accuses us, to our own great surprise, of an 
“envenomed ”’ hostility towards the policy of the Birmingham 
League. We probably have spoken with sufficient bitterness 
of the insanity of the very successful attempt which the League 
has made to strengthen the Conservative party rather than 
accept Liberal Members who do not hold their peculiar views, 
but as far as we know, we have never attacked their substan- 
tive policy on the Education question with bitterness at all. 
We were the first to recognise the statesmanship of their 
change from the half-and-half policy of opposition to rates 
for denominational schools, to opposition to all State aid, 
whether by rates or grants to these schools; and though it is 
pretty well understood that the League does not intend to stand 
out for the whole of its programme, at the cost of the complete 
destruction of the Liberal party, we have never either felt or 
expressed any feeling towards the substantive policy of the 
League not perfectly consistent with respectful though decided 
antagonism. While unable to enter into the indignation felt 
against the 25th Clause, which embodies the very policy 
voluntarily pursued by some of the most earnest leaders of 
the League itself before the Education Act was passed, and 
while unaffectedly incapable of understanding how it can be 
wicked in the State to impose a duty to which, but for its im- 
position by the State, Nonconformists felt no sort of repul- 
sion, we have repeatedly expressed our wish that some 
compromise likely to remove this great stumblingblock to 
fastidious consciences could be suggested. For our own parts, 
we should be quite willing to try the experiment of a Volun- 
tary rate for so much of the fees of poor children at deno- 
minational schools as would, by the most extravagant 
estimate, be regarded as contributing to the religious, and 
not merely the secular teaching of those schools. The experi- 
ence of the working of the Voluntary Church-rate is quite suffi- 
_ ciently favourable to lead us to expect that the yield of such 
a rate,—the only difficulty of which would be its minuteness, 
—would more than cover all the claims of poor children 
upon it. And even if the denominational schools were 
now and then compelled to accept poor pupils with a lower 
payment than that which they think adequate for their ex- 
penses, it would not be an unreasonable stipulation that they 
should do so, in return for the large annual grant. So far as 
the 25th Clause goes, though we do not in the least enter 
into the Dissenters’ objection, and hold it to be of the nature 
of a superstition, we certainly should like to see such a policy 
of conciliation accepted as may be fairly pursued towards 
scrupulously conscientious, and even superstitiously conscien- 
tious men, and do not believe that it need be hampered by 
the difficulty on which Mr. Forster dwells so much,—that if 
there is any doubt as to the payment of the fees for the poor 
at the schools of their choice, compulsion would become 
impossible. 

The two points, however, on which Mr. Forster’s policy 
seems to us to be quite unassailable, and on which we do not 
believe that any wise Government will be found to give way, are 
—the refusal to separate peremptorily religious from secular 
teaching, and the refusal to waste the great resources and energy 
now spontaneously placed at the disposal of the work of educa- 


parents,—perhaps even the children of abandoned parents 
—than it is even in the case of the children of our middle 
classes. On the second great principle of Mr. Forster’s Act, it 4 
needless to enlarge. No one knows better than the leaders of 
the League how great is the ignorant impatience of ratin 
in the rural districts,—or how hopeless it would be ; 
ever the friends of denominational education are discouraged 
and snubbed, to supply their place in philanthropic zeal ang 
earnest effort. The virtual destruction of the denominational 
schools would retard the work of education by scores of years: 
while if the duty of supplying their place were thrown on 
parochial rates, we should be having the villagers of half our 
rural villages following the Bishop of Gloucester’s horse-pond 
suggestion—only with the schoolmaster and the rate collector 
instead of with the agents of the Agricultural Union. 
But though these two great principles must be carefully 
adhered to, there would still be room, we believe, for doin 
| something to meet the objections of men as reasonable as the 
Rev. R. W. Dale, whose paper in the last Contemporary Review, 
widely as we differ from many of its statements, seems to us 
a model of temperate discussion. It is, no doubt, true 
|that the Church schools which receive annual grants 
are sometimes used, against the whole spirit of the Act, for 
| the purposes of pure proselytism, and this not always exclu. 
| sively during the hours of denominational instruction. It is. 
also true that in many of them the course of secular teaching 
is by no means of the kind which we ought to desire for our 
public elementary schools, and that the rare visits of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors are not adequate checks on this imper- 
fect kind of instruction. Now for these deficiencies in the 
present system remedies might surely be provided without 
so damping the educational zeal and efforts of the various 
religious denominations as to render them indifferent to the 
eontinuance of their work. If compulsion is to be uni- 
| versal, as Mr. Forster himself wishes to make it, it can only 
be enforced by bodies chosen for the purpose; and we do 
not see why such bodies should not be given power to make 
general rules as to the mode and character of the instruction to 
be given in all the public elementary schools within their district, 
—trules which might be provisional on theapproval of the Educa- 
tion Department, but which, when so approved, would become 
obligatory on all schools where the grant was to be earned at 
all. It is quite certain that an elected School Board would 
know a good deal more of the educational deficiencies of the 
district for which it was elected, than the best Inspectors can 
learn in one or two annual visits. They would know 
how, if at all, the proselytism complained of is conducted. 
They would know whether the lesson-books used were unfit 
for use, either from ignorance or from a partisan spirit. In 
fact, they would know what had to be guarded against, and 
they best could draw up rules which would guard against it. 
Nor do we think that such rules, if not valid till they had 
received the assent of* the Education Department, could give 
the kind of offence which would alienate the managers of well- 
conducted denominational schools. Such managers would no 
doubt object very much to be put directly under School Boards, 
for such a subordination would be quite inconsistent not only 
with their self-esteem, but with many of their objects. But the 
same objection would not apply to regulations which had re- 
ceived the sanction of a Department necessarily anxious to en- 
courage and stimulate voluntary aid. We believe that a system, 














tion, through any policy which would alienate the managers of 
Voluntary schools, The first mistake would, we believe, be a 


—perhaps a transition system, but still one of useful and gra- 
dual transition,—between voluntary management and elective 








mistake for all time,—and a mistake of increasing importance management might in this way be really attained, and that it 
as time goes on; the second would be a mistake likely enough | would meet many of the objections of Mr. Dale, whose only 
to lead to a pressure on the rates and a discouragement of | rooted unfairness, as far as we can judge, is the bitter pre- 
benevolent zeal, that might in many places turn education | judice with which he construes, and generally misconstrues, 
from one of the most popular into one of the most unpopular | the whole statesmanship of Mr. Forster. At all events for 
of the cries of the day. With regard to the first point, it| a policy of conciliation tending in this direction we, at least, 
seems to us plain matter of common-sense that the ideal of |should be hearty advocates. The policy of the Education 
primary education should be to get men who will exercise | League seems to us shortsighted, and, on the main principles 
over the children of the poorest class influences as noble| we have named, it has been practically rejected by the country. 
and salutary as those which men like Arnold, or Bradley, | But no journal can be more sincerely anxious than we are, to 
or Percival, or Abbott, or many others whom we could | meet the genuine, even if sometimes unreasonable, scruples 
name, have exercised over the children of the middle classes. | of conscientious Nonconformists. 

To separate arbitrarily religious from secular teaching, is to | 
render this ideal simply impossible. We shall never have | ’ 

teachers throwing, as the men we have named have thrown, | MR. LOWE’S CHARGE OF INGRATITUDE. 

their whole moral life into the work of teaching, if they | /[VHERE was something very forcible in Mr. Lowe’s manner 
are prohibited from applying their efforts to the culture | of stating last week at Sheffield how much the present 
of the whole moral life of their pupils, Yet how| Ministry have really done during their tenure of office, and 
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the almost unexampled character of their legislative and 
economical successes. Of course, being a man of the world, he 
made light of the ingratitude which appears to have rewarded 
him and his colleagues for their great achievements. Whatever 
else is effected by reproaches heaped upon the ungrateful, one 
thing is never effected,—they are never made grateful by 
having their ingratitude demonstrated. Gratitude is a matter 
of feeling, after all, and even a conviction that we ought to 
be grateful does not make us grateful. But Mr. Lowe, though 
he dwelt as lightly as possible on the meagreness of the 


emotion which the high efforts of the Ministry had called | 


forth, evidently felt a very genuine sentiment of chagrin and 
surprise that achievements so heroic had fallen so flat. 
As he very powerfully put it, at the time the present 
Government entered on office, in 1868-69, a number 
of middle-aged gentlemen came to “resolutions the most 
extravagant’ that ever were arrived at by such a body of 
men. They determined that if they remained in office at 
all, they would render their tenure of power ‘memorable 
in the history of their country ;” that ‘ they would shirk no 
difficulty and shrink from no unpopularity or obloquy, but 
would grapple with and, if possible, surmount all the leading 
difficulties then seen in the political horizon.” And they had 
not only attempted this, but they had succeeded. They had passed 
two great and almost revolutionary measures for the benefit of 
Ireland, and failed only in the third and least important; they 
had passed a great measure for the education of the people, 
and another for the protection of the newly enfranchised in 
their political rights. They had struck at the root of panic 
in relation to the Army by undertaking a complete reorganisa- 
tion of the Military system, so as to make the whole Regular 
and Auxiliary Forces into one compact mass for the purpose of 
resisting invasion. They had reorganised also the Judicial 
system, so as to knit together again the divided strands of civil 
justice. They had done all this within five years, much of it 
at great expense, and yet instead of increasing the expenditure 
in proportion to the increased efficiency of the new systems, 
they had reduced the absolute cost of government considerably, 
and its pressure on the people enormously,—more than any 
Government had ever before succeeded in doing in the same 
time. And yet after all this quite Quixotic endeavour, and 
unheard-of, almost inconceivable success, they found nobody 


half so much delighted, half so surprised, a quarter part as | 


grateful as themselves. Mr. Lowe’s not very serious effort to 
account for this paradox was of course not successful. His 
wish, naturally, was to leave a sense of paradox in all this in- 
gratitude as keen as possible, and not to attenuate the feeling 
of wonder with which it might be regarded. But it is worth 
accounting for seriously. We happen to agree heartily with Mr. 
Lowe as to the unprecedented value, importance, and difficulty 
of all the great measures achieved except the Ballot, and fully 
believe with him that Mr. Gladstone’s great Administration will 
be looked back upon as for ever ‘‘ memorable in the history of 
this country.” And yet we think we can give a much better 
explanation of the ingratitude betrayed than he attempted, or 
probably even intended to give. 

The first reason why that ingratitude is felt, is that the 
Administration has been acting exactly like a landowner or 
capitalist who goes on for five years sinking more and more 
fixed capital in his land or works, without deriving as yet apenny 
of immediate profit. He may be, in the broadest sense, sagacious, 
high-minded, virtuous, in so doing, but he cannot expect his 
policy to be appreciated by a world which can estimate only 
what it sees. The glory must be of a deferred and prospective 
nature, —7.¢ 
kind at all. Moreover, in relation to political measures, the 
English people are not accustomed to these long-deferred 
evidences of success. The relaxations of very galling restrictions 
which followed the great Reform Act produced an immediate 
and sensible relief to the people. The evidence of the reward 
for a Free-trade policy was hardly delayed a year. The bene- 
fits of the Postal reforms, of the Railway legislation, were keenly 
and immediately felt. But not one of the great measures 
of the present Government has yet produced, we will not say 
fruit, but even the sure promise of fruit, the fragrant blossom 
which precedesit. Ireland, though so far more prosperous than 
she was, is to outward appearance disloyal, gloomy, as great 
a perplexity to the Government as ever before. The Army 
is shrieking about its wrongs, and there is no evidence mani- 
fest to the people of its increased efficiency. The Dissenters 
are in revolt against the Education policy, and the first crop 
of children gathered in under it has not yet had time 
to grow up. The great judicial reform is not even in 


., must be a hope, and not of the popular, telling | 





as those who praise its wisdom. In a word, the moral capital 
| of the Government has been sunk in “permanent improve- 
| ments,” not one of which yet brings in a visible revenue. It 
| has walked by faith, not by sight, and like all who walk by 
faith, and not by sight, it must look to the unseen reward for 
| which it has worked. This is our first explanation,—the 
Government has been too spiritual-minded to reap the imme- 
diate praise of men. It has appealed to Posterity, and by 
Posterity it must be heard. 

In the next place, the Government, while playing for these 

| great ends,—ends which it took faith to realise at all,—has 
been very careless of that kind ef prestige, and even credit, 
| which tells most in the immediate impression formed by the 
people of their rulers. We cut a very poor figure when 
| Russia tore up her treaty with us in 1870. We cut a still 
| poorer figure when America, having persuaded us to yield 
point after point in the Washington Treaty, suddenly sprang the 
monstrous “indirect claims,” on a Government which appeared 
to be peacefully slumbering for weeks and even months after 
they were preferred. Then we were worsted in the end, and 
that was not agreeable to the feelings of the people. Again, Mr. 
Lowe, though he has brilliant results to produce of his financial 
administration, has done himself so little justice in the pre- 
| sentation of his finance measures, that much more effect of 
failure is now connected with his name than success. The 
lucifer-match all but exploded one of his Budgets; and until 
| this speech at Sheffield, he has never really made the country 
understand how much he has lightened the pressure upon the 
| taxpayers. He has snubbed innumerable deputations, but never 
| made the people feel in whose interest they had been snubbed. 
Again, the Prime Minister himself has made great individual 
mistakes, and defended them with a subtlety that aggravated 
them in the mind of the public,—as in relation to the cele- 
| brated device for so evading an Act of Parliament as to be 
enabled to promote Sir R. Collier to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council vid the Common Pleas. Again, the 
| Ministry have been in direct collision with a great coarse 
interest, the Licensed Victuallers, and have come off 
but second-best. In a word, the theatrical effect of 
the Government has been decidedly poorer than in the 
case of a dozen other governments which have not attempted 
a tithe of their legislative exploits. The public judges by the 
general effect of the daily administrative displays, much more 
than by the record of legislative work, and the general effect 
of the daily administrative displays has not been favourable 
for the Ministry. There has been, on the contrary, something 
at once clumsy and fine-drawn in its appearances as an Execu- 
| tive before the country. Mr. Lowe himself has a good deal to 
do with producing this impression of gaucherie and sharp prac- 
tice which has injured the style of the Administration. His 
defiance at once of Parliament and of justice in relation to 
matters like the Embankment site, for which he takes so much 
undeserved credit, and his blunders in relation to the Zanzibar 
contract and the Telegraph scandal, have told with even more 
| than their fair weight on the public. On the other hand, 
the practical success of his economies has never been even 
taken credit for in Parliament. He reserved for the Master 
Cutlers’ feast at Sheffield what he ought to have expounded 
with honourable pride in successive Budget speeches. His 
|administration has been apparently anxious to seem worse 
than it was. He has bungled publicly, and earned the public 
| gratitude as privately as possible. Such a speech as this 
| should have been made earlier, and in Parliament. 

The upshot of the matter appears to be this: that the Ministry 
have done really heroic legislative work, but that, like almost 
| all heroic work, it was done in the expectation of an unpopu- 

larity which has been richly earned. Those who retain, as 
| we do, their full confidence in the large fruit of ultimate 
| benefit to the Empire which these measures will produce, always 
have been grateful for them, and are now as grateful as ever. 
But constituencies live by sight. They see little of the promised 
results, and believe the effort made to have been thrown away. 
Of course they are ungrateful, and of course their ingratitude is 
| not diminished by the very considerable administrative blun- 
ders which have been, in part, a result of the diversion of 
| Ministerial attention to these great legislative attempts, and 
which have been instantaneously discovered, have been very 
| conspicuous, and have afforded immense encouragement to the 
lenemy. Mr. Lowe must really content himself, as he tries to 
| think himself content, with the belief that time will vindicate 
| for the Administration of which he has been so important a 
| member the glory of its really great achievements, and throw 


| foree, and those who predict its failure are almost as many 
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into the shade the comparatively unimportant errors by which 


that glory has been overshadowed. 





INTERNATIONAL NONSENSE. 


Pe 
| possible, though so monstrously impracticable ag to be 
[ omen” miles beyond the limits of serviceable or ae 
| discussion, is a universal seizure of raw material, machin 
and capital by the hand-workers. The bakers might take 


| possession of the bakeries, the colliers of the Collieries 





ERHAPS it would not be the worst definition that has been the farm-labourers of the fields, the tailors of the cloth, 
given of man to call him the nonsense-talking animal ; | the factory-hands of the factories, and so on. Production 
for the language of other animals has meaning and purpose pre- | might thus be continued, and there would be no geometrical 
scribed by nature, and the most voluble young crow in a rookery, | necessity that famine and nakedness should ensue, But it 
say the comic annuals, never delivers his opinion without cause. | would, in this event, be an inexorable necessity that, at the 
If you want to see the human faculty of nonsensical speech in | moment when the whole producing power of the world wag 
full play, look at the reported debates of the Anarchic Inter- | seized on behalf of the hand-working class, there should be 
nationalists at their Congress, held within the last fortnight at | extemporised a universal power of mind to regulate, to 
Geneva. It is not in mockery, insult, or reproof that we call | administer, to keep the stupendous and complicated machine 
them anarchic. They are the Internationalists who broke | going. That the productive energy of the world should be held 
away from Karl Marx and his section, because the latter | in action without mind is the dream of a madman ora fool ; and 
maintained the principle of a Central Government, and held | if the productive energy which day by day creates anew the real 
that the Association could not do much unless it were ad-| wealth that mankind wants to live upon is suspended, the simple 
ministered by some authoritative power. Such an assumption | result must be that there shall be nothing for anyone. What we 
offended the proud spirits who have been in Congress at Geneva. | are saying is no more open to serious dispute than the multi. 
Retaining the name of International, they recast the constitution | plication table, and the obvious fact is that these Internationa} 
of the Society with a view toautonomy. The change gave great | speechifiers are too infantile in capacity and in information to 
satisfaction to Jankowski, who “enlarged upon the report that | have the slightest notion what their own talk implies. 
the International was dead, and joyously pointed to the Con- On the whole, however, they decide that a universal strike 
gress to demonstrate how much life it had in it. It had/ is impracticable. But their intellectual feebleness is again 
organised itself on the principle of autonomy,—an organisation exquisitely exhibited by the jealousy with which many of 
in which every body could do as he liked,—and it had a fine | them regard, even when it is arrayed on the side of the Inter. 
future before it.” Organisations in which everybody can do | national, that thinking faculty through a magnificent and 
as he likes are, we submit, anarchic; and with all due defer- unparalleled exercise of which alone could the seizure of the 
ence to the gushing Jankowski, we cannot think that such | machinery of production throughout the world be effected in 
organisations have done much in the history of the world. the interest of the hand-workers. It was strenuously argued 
The brains of the International seem to have gone with Marx, by one section in the Congress that only manual workmen 
but this is not saying much; and the attempts, doubtless | should be admitted to membership. Berard maintained that 
energetic, of this gentleman to perpetuate the Society on the | « the working-men could manage their own affairs very well 
basis of government and discipline appear to have had but a/| themselves.” When men of education got in, they took the 
limited degree of success. The Association at whose name, ‘lead, and this seemed to Berard intolerable. “The central 
two or three years ago, monarchs and prime ministers were | section of Geneva, which by reason of its higher education had 
supposed to tremble, has readjusted itself into a debating | imposed its views upon the workmen with whom its members had 
society, studiously impressing upon its members and upon the | mixed, had been entered by many working-men, and by constant 
public that its rule is that ‘‘ everybody can do as he likes.” —_| contact they had learnt the habits and modes of thinking of 
The probability is that Jankowski’s fine future will | the men of superior intellect, and they had carried them into 
prove literally no future at all. So extremely absurd has the sections. What had happened was this :—The manual 
this Geneva Congress been, that even those who took part| labourers of the central section had become the officers and 
in it must, we should think, when they have had time to spokesmen of the trade sections, and in a short time they had 
reflect on the whole business, be ashamed to come together | become the ruling spirits, and being under the influence of 
and look each other in the face again. It is not that the | their better educated associates, the whole International of 
resolutions were worse than have been passed on other occa- | Geneva had been governed by a few persons. In view of that, 
sions, but that the propositions maintained by individual | he was for the exclusion of all but manual labourers, because 
speakers were so portentously foolish as to give to the Congress | he considered it dangerous to have persons of higher education 
a character unique and unprecedented. There was, for|in the Association, and he wound up with an emphatic de- 
example, a serious discussion on the subject of a universal claration that he for one had never cared to associate with 
strike. In the opinion of Guillaume, “a general strike was| them.” Berard deserves credit for his complete honesty. It 
the only means for the work-people to obtain their real eman- | seems to him a great evil that the Association should 
cipation.” Brousse held that “if all countries could be induced | be ‘governed by a few persons,” even though these 
to attempt it at once the thing would be easy, but there were | are confessedly the “better educated,” and though 
only a few countries where the working-men were organised.” | there is no reason suggested or conceivable for their 
It is actually on record that the Committee “proposed to| predominance except the conviction, on the part of their 
resolve that a general strike should not be declared until the associates, that they are fitted to govern. The equality 
moment when all the trades were organised internationally, and | which pleases Berard is a dead level from which no mental 
this organisation, as yet very incomplete, would have to be | superiority lifts its insulting head. Pleasant enough this dead 
accomplished in every country ; this was to be recommended | level may be for Berard and like-minded persons, but we can 
to the serious attention of the Federation.” What is supreme | assure them that the felicity it affords must be purchased by 
in its way is always noteworthy. The biggest toad-stool in impotence. An International from which all men tinctured 
the world would be a curiosity worthy of admission into any | with education were excluded would be too powerless to be 
museum, and would be examined with a certain respect. The| regarded with any other feeling than contempt. Berard’s 
International Committee has signalised itself by giving expres- | reasoning is very bad, but there is nothing malignant in it, 
sion to the foolishest thing ever uttered by a Committee in| while in the ingenious arguments by which Spirigue, of Jura, 
this planet. Only fancy—we have no doubt that the com-| advocated the admission of head-workers to the Association 
mitteemen are too feeble both in imagination and in knowledge | there is a malign and perilous element painfully characteristic 
to perform the required mental operation—what a general | of proletarian agitation in some of its latest phases. The head- 
strike, as described by Guillaume and Brousse, would be! All workers who joined the International, argued Spirigue, were 
the bakers in the world refuse to supply the masons, carpenters, men who had been born in circumstances which secured them 
and colliers with bread ; all the colliers refuse to supply the education. Their parents had done what they could to ele- 
bakers, who, by supposition, are themselves starving, with vate them and exempt them from the drudgery of manual 
fuel; the tailors refuse to supply anyone with clothes; the labour. “If they were not successful, they became merged in 
farm labourers refuse to cut corn or dig potatoes; the fisher- | the proletariat; and this was the position of many who 
men refuse to catch fish. Before the strike had lasted a week, | took part in the International, and who were on that 
mankind would be dying of famine and cold. Had these account more revolutionary and more capable of directing 
babblers been competent to make a rational attempt at a movement than the workpeople themselves.” That is 
realising in thought the operation of which they talked, they to say, the men who fail in mercantile and professional 
would have seen that, unless the persons on strike contemplate | pursuits, and who thus are inclined to revolution, peculiarly 
their own ruin, a universal strike is, in the strictest | suit the International. Spirigue admits the value of mind 
sense, an impossibility. What is not scientifically im-|to the Association, but it must be mind cankered by 
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Jare, and with a feverish thirst for revolution. To 
ol revolution seems a good thing in the abstract. 
Sprig vertise for men who want to turn the world 


ld adv ; 
por an It is evident that one profound fallacy underlies 
u 


inking—i 
— i sssociates generally. This fallacy is a perpetually 


ecurrent optimism,—an assumption that, but for some crimi- 
; | obstruction interposed by “the ruling classes,” all men 
a ht be made happy. They demand that all who work shall be 
mal fed, well lodged, well warmed,—in one word, perfectly 
Now there is, once for all, no wholesale method of 


cared for. = a : ; 
and it is pernicious charlatanism to say there is. 


effecting this, 





ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

RCHBISHOP MANNING has addressed a letter, couched 
A in that strain of lucid and placid eloquence of which he 
is such a master, to the Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland, 
on the occasion of the consecration of a new Cathedral, built 
in honour of St. Patrick, at Armagh. Dr. Manning was 


to have preached the consecration sermon; and it is difficult 


to conceive a more picturesque personal effect, in its way, than 
would have been the appearance of his austere presence and 


grave, calm speech in that pulpit. St. Patrick, from whom he | 


treats the invitation as having come direct, could hardly have 
regarded the scene without amazement,—perhaps, if Saints 
can be amused, without amusement. That an ex-Anglican 
Archdeacon, now Catholic Archbishop, probable next Cardinal, 


possible next Pope, shoutd be preaching in Armagh in these | 


days, in an edifice more stately than any that ever stood there 
before there were Orangemen, or even Anglicans, in Armagh 
—but about three times too large for the present Catholic 
population of the place—this would surely have been a 
spectacle, if irritating, not without its compensations to the 
Disestablished. But with a fine impulse of good feeling, the 
old Cathedral—now Protestant, of course—rang its joy-bells for 
the occasion. The town of Armagh, be it remembered, is the 
very centre of Orangedom, The majority of the population is 
Protestant, and Protestant with a degree of zeal and depth of 
conviction which would have sorely tried the proselytising energy 
of St. Patrick himself. Would the great Oxford convert and 
converter, in view of the vacant spaces before him, have coun- 
selled a crusade of prayer and preaching against the yet un- 
broken front of Irish Protestantism ? Ulster, in that case, would 
no doubt soon surpass even Japan and the Commune in its 
supply of martyrs to the Roman Calendar. The contrast 
between the militant enterprise and energy with which his 
Church carries on its mission in England, and its stagnant 
jog-trot course in Ireland, where it is subjected to the con- 
tinual assaults of missionary societies, but never retaliates, 
would perhaps have somewhat unpleasantly affected a mind 
naturally disposed to regard apostolic energy and absorbing 
power as the cardinal notes of a true religion. In England, 
the Catholic Church resembles a young Crusader, armed cap- 
d-pie and ready to encounter a world in arms ; in Ireland, a 
round old beadle, much tormented by small boys, but too good- 
hnmoured or too lazy to thrash them. 

But whatever he might have felt tempted to think of 
Catholic Ireland, had he gone there, Dr. Manning writes of 
it with all the enchantment which distance lends to the view. 
He places the Catholic Church of Ireland next to that of Rome 
itself in point of orthodoxy. He is convinced that Ireland is 
more full of life, power, and resource at this day than she 
was ever before; that her people were never so united, 
or so well or so universally educated, or so prosperous, 
or so politically powerful. He also holds that the public 
opinion of Ireland, expressed through an extensive and active 
Press, has matured and developed within the last forty years 
beyond all example in the past history of the country. There 
is much truth in this, no doubt, and we are heartily glad to 
read a pastoral on Irish affairs which is expressed in the tone 
of a pwan rather than in that of a jeremiad. But how far the 
Catholics of Ireland are really entitled to such measure, full 
and overflowing, of congratulation may perhaps be without 
offence doubted. Take the extensive and active Press of the 
country, for example. If the journals which are owned and 
edited by Protestants were classified in distinction from those 
owned and edited by Catholics, the result would show that the 
opinion of Ireland is in a large degree guided by Protestants. 
Even in Dublin, there was not, we were informed, two years 
ago a single daily paper in Catholic hands. In the same way, 
the representation of the Catholics of Ireland (the Archbishop 
notes the fact) is in a large degree entrusted to Protestants. No 
doubt the liberality of spirit which induces Irish Catholics to 


f we may call it thinking—not only of Spirigue, | 


entrust the defence of their political interests to Protestant 


gentlemen of honour, rather than lower the character of their 
representation, is highly to be praised. But it does occasion- 
ally amaze us that in the Press and in Parliament more 
particularly, but in all intellectual careers as well, Irish 
Catholic talent does not find its way more frequently to the 
front. Here, we think, there is evidence, not of growth, but 
of decay. Compare the representation of the Irish Catholics 
immediately after Emancipation by such men as O'Connell, 
Shiel, Sir T. Wyse, to its state now,—compare the Irish 
popular Press at the time of the Repeal agitation with 
the same Press now. We fear the comparison would supply 
evidence of deterioration rather than of progress. Of course 
such evidence goes to prove, what we otherwise knew, that the 
higher education of the Irish Catholics is in a wretched con- 
dition. Fifty years ago, Irish Catholic gentlemen were 
educated on the Continent or in Trinity College; but since, 
we have had the “godless Colleges’”’ war, ending in the 
gravelling of Mr. Gladstone’s Government last spring; and 
while the peasantry are, as Dr. Manning says, admirably 
educated—-far better than the English peasantry—Irish 
Catholics of the upper and middle classes do not, on the 
whole, hold their own. 

But whose fault is this? Dr. Manning was of opinion, 
he says, when Mr. Gladstone’s University Bill was introduced, 
that it could have been “accepted with safety and worked 
for ultimate good.’’ But it was a Bill to provide for the educa- 
tion of Irish, not of English Catholics, and therefore it was 
not within his province to decide upon the propriety of accept- 
ing or rejecting it. The Irish Bishops decided ; and accordingly 
for some little time to come the ploughman in Ireland must 
continue to be rather better educated than his master. It is 
evident enough, however, that if the Bill could have been 
safely accepted by the English Catholics, it was, to say the 
least of it, absurd to denounce it as ‘‘ worse than Bismarckian 
persecution, ’—which some of the Irish Bishops did, forgetful 
of the fact that within the last ten years they had negotiated 
with Lord Russell’s Government for the admission of the 
Catholic University to the rank of a Queen’s College. Arch- 
bishop Manning urges them now to devote all their energies and 
powers to the defence of Christian Education, and especially 
to the development and improvement of the institution called 
the Catholic University. We believe, in truth, this is the 
touchstone of the real earnestness of the Catholics of Ireland, 
and especially of their Bishops, in regard to higher education. 
If any one could ascertain the secret causes why that institu- 
tion has so failed and foundered, he would have arrived at 
some true appreciation of the real state of Catholic Ireland. 
Can any one imagine that if the English Wesleyans or the 
Scotch Free Church had determined to establish a University 
College of their own, it would at the end of twenty years be 
in the condition in which that very inferior High School in 
Stephen’s Green is? Yet neither Wesleyan nor Presbyterian 
could have hoped to have had for the conduct of such an 
enterprise a man of such genius, learning, influence, experience, 
devotion as Dr. Newman, nor a people of such time-honoured 
devotion to learning, so generous in giving, and with such 
political power, to sustain it. What was there to prevent their 
making it as great a College as King’s College, or, say, Ushaw, 
not to mention Louvain—or at least, a centre of refined cul- 
ture and seat of learning? The men who founded the great 
medizval Catholic Universities, and the famous early Irish 
Schools, did not wait for parchment and wax to do their work ; 
but then they were men with the spirit, the genius, and the 
determination of great founders, and the wisdom, and freedom, 
and width of mind of true scholars. The founders of the 
Catholic University have evidently lacked such qualities. If 
the Irish Catholics, and more especially the Irish Catholic 
Bishops, had seriously willed it, their College would long ere 
this have had all the recognition and some of the State aid 
it has hitherto been seeking in vain. That they have not 
hitherto, from whatever cause, so willed it, is very evident. 


IIOUSE-TAX v. INCOME-TAX. 

‘=~ the various and conflicting political ramours of the 
i hour, a notion that Mr. Gladstone intends to make the 
repeal of Schedule D of the Income-tax the most prominent 
feature in his Budget for 1874 has obtained a certain amount 
of popular acceptance. The report has been c yntradicted, 
and, indeed, it is hardly through Conservative newspapers that 
we should expect to get the first news of Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial projects in the office that he has resumed. The 
notion, however, whether unreasonable or otherwise, appears 
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to be rather widely spread that the burden of popular .odium | more satisfactory than that which prevails at Pa ie 
which Schedule D of the Income-tax has got to bear, more / certainly be devised for those great palaces of the “a TH 
than outweighs its advantages as a fiscal resource. It is which strictly pay no rental at all. if this expedion W 
natural, therefore, that speculative financiers should endeavour | ever seriously thought of as a substitute for Schedule fT 
to forecast Mr. Gladstone’s probable schemes for supplant-|It is absurd and iniquitous that Knowsley or Trenthar, taking 
ing this objectionable impost. Professor Leone Levi has should be assessed at less than the annual rental > ie explain 
published a vigorous letter, in which he proposes a re- | second-class town house, and this on the ridiculous prete jn ast 
organisation of the House-tax, as a permanent substitute for| that because they are so costly, they could not be let 2 of the 
the present charge upon incomes derived from the profits of more, Applied in this way, a house-tax fails altogether ders ft 
trade and from various professions and services. Apart from/as a test of income, and indeed the more costly an a may © 
the details of Mr. Levi’s proposal, the principle of it is likely | lishment, the lower it must be assessed. In Mr. Mill’s com. by cat 
in time to come to be very generally discussed. The Income- | parison of a House-tax with an Income-tax, he contemplated ing it 
tax, especially that part of it which falls upon fluctuating and | in the former case an equal assessment upon all rentals and the W 
temporary incomes, is not only very unpopular among those upon | we doubt whether his economical orthodoxy would have tole. Catho! 
whom it falls, for this might be said of every heavy tax, but | rated Professor Levi's proposal of a graduated scale rising with est 8 F 
it is open to some serious objections both of an economical | the amount of the rent. The problem, it must be remembered most | 
and of a moral bearing. It is quite true that against these | which is to be solved is how to deal with the existing house. ages, j 
objections we have to weigh not only the immediate importance | duty, which is imposed on all buildings rented at £20 g year explat 
of the Income-tax as it exists, but its far-reaching capacity of | and upwards, at the rate of 6d. in the pound on shops, &e, Pilgti 
development. In Mr. Gladstone’s first and most famous | and 9d. in the pound on ordinary dwellings, so as to raise the ostens 
financial statement of April, 1853, a statement, be it remem-| yield of the impost from £1,300,000 to £4,000,000, or so, per teatan 
bered, intended to lead up to a scheme for the ultimate ex-|annum. A uniform rate of ls. 6d. in the pound on all accoul 
tinction of the Income-tax, he endeavoured to impress upon | occupied houses would bring in a gross revenue of £4,875,00) per 
the House of Commons the power and, above all, the reserve | a year, the total annual rental of houses in England above the oa 
of power, of this ‘‘ colossal engine of finance.” To the Income- | £10 limit being £65,000,000. And this would appear to solyg that ] 
tax, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, we owe it that we were | the financial problem so far as such a tax can solve it at all, that i 
able to sustain our life-and-death struggle with Napoleon. To | This, however, for some reason, is not the plan which ou 
the Income-tax, again, we turned when Sir Robert Peel took | Professor Levi adopts. He fixes a scale commencing at 4d , 
in hand the reconstruction of our fiscal system, and in this! in the pound on the houses between £10 and £20 rental ne 
emergency again it carried us through safely. And since that | rising to 1s. between £20 and £50, to 1s. 64. between a 
time, in Mr. Gladstone’s hands it has done the State good| £50 and £100, to 2s. 6d. between £100 and £300, and to fon 
service. For our own parts, in spite of all that may be! 35, on rentals of £300 and upwards. An assessment on aa! 
said against it, we doubt extremely the desirability or | this very arbitrary scale gives an estimated revenue of oa 
financial possibility of any beneficial change. But there £4,100,000 a year, and Professor Levi contends that such toget 
has always been in the popular mind a rooted dislike | an arrangement will relieve all incomes below £2,000 a year, ~~ 
of its operation. Its unequal incidence, falling as heavily | and will relieve the smaller incomes, from £100 say to £500, " te 
upon the hard-working professional man or on the pre-|yery considerably. So probably would the non-graduated = 
carious profits of the trader as upon the settled incomes of | house-tax, though the relief in this case would be less for the Pes 
the. landowner and the fundholder, has caused constant dis- | working-class incomes, which, to say the truth, have received - 
satisfaction. Its inquisitorial character has irritated the} their full share of the exemptions and mitigations of modern oa | 
ingrained reticence and secretiveness of Englishmen. But to| taxation; and would most liberally benefit those middle-class Se 
those who cannot dissociate financial expediency from moral | incomes on which the increased cost of living has borne so tale 
considerations, a tax upon trading and professional in- | severely. Professor Levi appears to rate the proportion of = 
comes has been chiefly objectionable because it has offered | house-rent to income rather low, but this may be accounted for day" 
a direct premium to deception and fraud. | by his averaging the practice of town and country. He reckons, “4 
A House-tax as an instrument of direct taxation has obtained | for instance, that out of an income of £200 a year, £25 .. 
the approval of Mill, who speaks of it as one of the fairest | will go for rent; out of a £300 income, £37 10s. ; out of a oe 
and most unobjectionable of all taxes. It is not perhaps true | £500 income, £60; and thence on in proportion. In com- - 
that a House-tax takes the measure of a man’s income so| paring the incidence of the Income-tax with the House-tax, as ye 
fairly as an impost which depends, like the ordinary Income- | proposed to be increased by Professor Levi, we have to deduct ye 
tax, upon the assessment of the persons who are taxed, them- | the present rate of 9d. in the pound on inhabited dwellings. : 
selves, or on the intrusive zeal of a public assessor. But yet, | Making this allowance, the £200 income, which pays £2 10s. — 
it would not be easy to estimate the amount of loss to the | Income-tax, would pay only 63. 3d. additional House-tax ; the 
State, and the excessive charge imposed upon those who| £300 income, now paying £3 15s., would then pay 9s. 4}4.; Bit 
assess themselves fairly, by evaders and defaulters under | the £500 income, now paying £6 5s., would then pay £2 5s. the 
Schedule D. A House-tax cannot be evaded, nor so long as| The advantage would be less upon the incomes which expend wh 
a man is able to pay his way at all can default be made under | habitually less than £300 a year in rental, and those which wat 
it. A good house is one of the primary luxuries that wealth | spend more would contribute rather more largely than at | bu 
or competence claims. But the test, though tolerably fair| present to the revenue. We may compare this with the tha 
when applied to grades of income as a whole, ceases to| incidence of an equal non-progressive rate of 1s. 6d. in in 
be even tolerably fair in its application to some small/the pound,—that is to say, 9d. additional House-tax Bu 
classes, whom in part it would allow to go well nigh free from|on all tenements. The £200 income above stated would | far 
direct taxation, and in part would amerce with rigorous severity. | pay 183. 94.; the £300 income, 28s. ; and the £500 income, tht 
The merchant or manufacturer, who does not care to ape the; £2 53. In all these cases the relief, as compared with ' att 
fading splendours of county people, may have an income of | the present incidence of the Income-tax, would be con- thi 
£40,000 or £50,000 a year, and may live in a suburban villa| siderable, though not on the smaller incomes so considerable the 
or a town house of which the rental at the most would be £300 | as on the graduated scale. But the incomes that may be rel 
or £400. Noconceivable house-tax could draw from such a man | called large would also share in the benefit, and would certainly bu 
a fair proportion of his income, when compared even with the | contribute no increased proportion to the National Exchequer. | da 
inadequate payments made under the present system, without | It is a matter for argument whether it would be possible to en 
pressing in an intolerably severe way upon other incomes of a| impose upon the lowest class of rentals, which, however, in the 
very different class. Thus the young physician, who for| aggregate, amount to £20,000,000 a year, an equal proportion no 
professional purposes takes a house in Mayfair, will probably | of the increased House-tax. Professor Levi's graduated scale Ca 
pay as much for it as the merchant whose case we have assesses them at the low rate of 4d. in the pound, and ons co 
instanced will for his suburban villa. Again, some great | £10 house a yearly charge of 3s. 4d. would not be a grievous nc 
business Companies could well afford to exchange their present | impost. A workman, however, living in such a house, might th 
rate of contribution to the Income-tax for a direct charge even | find 15s. a burdensome addition to the periodical calls upon th 
upon their highly rented City offices; while, on the other hand, | his pocket. At present we are by no means prepared to believe I 
the small tradesman who pays a heavy rent for a shop in Regent | in the feasibility either of Professor Leone Levi's or of the ne 
Street would find himself grievously mulcted at the outset.| more natural House-tax scheme, but whatever arrangements S, 
Some of these inequalities would right themselves after a! may finally be made, we trust it may include some provision P 
short time, bat others, we are afraid, are inherent in the for making the workmen, who are gradually escaping from h 


nature of a house-tax. At any rate, some mode of assessment 
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indirect taxation, contribute directly to the national revenue. 
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have for believing the ordinary facts of history, general or personal, 
such as that Shakespeare died at Stratford-on-Avon, or Sir 
Walter Scott at Abbotsford, or that Dr. Johnson did pen- 
ance in the market-place at Uttoxeter. But even if, by any 
chance, we were mistaken as to the facts, we should still 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLICS ON THEIR DEFENCE. 

TE have more than once noticed the very hopeful and 
W encouraging fact that the Roman Catholics are at last 
heir proper position frankly in English literature, and 





taking 
explaining themselves freely,—and let us add, often very ably, | honour our Lord by making a pilgrimage to the spot where 
in answer to the frequently absurd misconceptions and blunders! we believe the great devotion to have been set on foot.” But 


is not this virtually a confession that the pilgrims are em- 
bodying in their faith what may have been founded on a dream, 
and asserting that even if it were founded on a dream, as it was a 
dream perfectly consistent with all the Church’s teaching, it was 
therefore a dream that might have been true? And that is pre- 
cisely what we find fault with in the whole intellectual attitude of 
Catholicism. It concentrates acts of devotion round all sorts of 
doubtful and ambiguous events,—to say the least of them, 
—provided only that the character of these events is cal- 
culated to deepen and widen the body of Christian emotion which 
has been, in great part, created, and certainly swelled, by these 
Pilgrim zeal in our number of August 16, which was of course very same half-imaginative assumptions. How can even a Catholic 
ostensibly and expressly only an attempt to account, from a Pro- | say that, supposing Margaret Mary's vision was a mere dream, 
testant point of view, for a phenomena otherwise so un- | yet the pilgrimage in honour of that dream would do honour to 
untable from that point of view; and a still more able | Christ? Does God approve of the insobriety of mind which magnifies 
paper by Mr. St. George Mivart, the well-known Roman Catholic | warm feelings into fictitious events? Is it not certain that pilgrim- 
naturalist, in the Contemporary Review, in which he tries to show | ages founded on fictions,—assuming, as the Month admits to be at 
that Protestantism has had no central ideas of its own to teach, | jeast possible, that this may bea fiction, —would tend to increase the 
that it has had no history except of dissolution, that it was but @/ number of such fictions, and so to pervert altogether the direction 
symptom of the disintegration of the older faith against which it | and scope of the wave of Christian sentiment? ‘This is what Pro- 
was a revolt, and that its true heir has been the philosophic | testants believe to have happened again and again during the 
naturalism of later times, which he endeavours to prove by a very in- | middle ages. And they are confirmed in that belief when they see 
genious dissection of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophy of the | writers like those in the Month talking of the evidence of the truth 
Inscrutable, is not unlikely to bring us back to the Brahmanism | of Margaret Mary’s vision being as good as the evidence that Sir 
and Paganism of races like the Hindoos and the Greeks. We take | Walter Scott died at Abbotsford, of which we have alargeamount 
these papers,—very dissimilar in drift and style as they are,— ‘of contemporary evidence. There is absolutely xo possible evidence 
together, because they converge on one point on which the vital | of the truth of Margaret Mary’s vision except, first, her own belief 
intellectual difference between the modern and the medieval atti- | jp its truth, and then, the miracles said to have been worked through 


of the great Protestant tradition concerning Romanism, blun- 

from which, of course, we claim no exemption, though we 
= claim to have made a very honest effort to avoid them, 
ay ly studying the Roman Catholic view before assail- 
ing it. The present moment affords us many proofs of 
the wide extension of this new literary life among Roman 
Catholics, and we wish just now to note with especial inter- 
est a paper in the Month—one of the most refined, and quite the 
purely literary of the Roman Catholic organs,—on Pilgrim- 
ages, in which our own journal is very gently quizzed for the 
explanation we hazarded of the sudden outburst of English 
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tude of mind chiefly turns, and thatis, the extraordinary confidence But the first evidence is of an entirely doubtful kind, 
—nothing being more notorious than that illusions, demonstrably 
| illusions, are found among the visions even of the best and most 
| religious minds ; and the second evidence is hardly evidence at all, 
| since even granting the alleged marvels, nothing is more difli- 
cult to determine, as even Catholics themselves would admit, 


in system which they show,—system as the organ and even test of 
truth anderror; assuming, as they do,—what we believe to be quite 
untrue,—that we have far better means of knowing the truth or 
falsehood of a whole system of religious thought, than the truth or 
falsehood of a particular fact or impression on which religious infer- 


| her agency. 
| 











ences may be founded. Archbishop Manning's clever letter to Tues- | than the intellectual interpretation to be given to such marvels. 
hy “pe ee ae nap _ ington a He an | They would not deny that heretics, —the famous Jansenists of 
rom the Apocalypse a vision W hich, as far as we Know, novody Port Royal, for certain,—have had their miracles, or what is 
has ever understood even sufficiently to get out of it any clear | more like miracle than almost any recorded event of the kind, and 
spiritual feeling, —"* I took the book from the hand of the angel and they therefore would be the last to argue that miracle in connec- 
eat it up, and it was in my mouth sweet as honey, and when [had | tion with a particular shrine guarantees the credibility of a vision 
eaten it my belly was bitter,"—and argues from it that the | related by the person whose body lies there. It seems to us that: 
. - 7 . , ‘ . . ‘ ’ 
yo vagina yon ee rage pn Margaret — | on the showing of the Month itself, it — be congruity of the 
of Paray-le-Monial, ought to be regarded as by no means out Of | yjsion of Margaret Mary with the general body of feeling en- 
et — as vngperoed = = po cagee ose ap the owen | gendered by a long history of spiritual emotion which was quite 
ell, but does that show that a 1@ visions which are not un- | ag little fastidious as to the reality of the facts by which it was 
Biblical in their character may be inspired, or rather that some of | called forth as is the emotion that now so vehemently clings to 
the genuinely Biblical visions are not inspired ? If we admit as a | Margaret Mary’s vision, to be at least a very large part of the 
whole the divine character of all the visionary lore of the Bible, evidence for its truth. And a more dangerous habit of mind we can 
without reference to the actual blunders and miscarriages which hardly conceive. 
og Nae have “3 in — ie it, no — it will follow And this, again, though here the ground is more purely intellec- 
at other visions of like character have a certain presumption | tual, is the root-idea of Mr. St. George Mivart’s very striking 
in their favour, especially if they tend to embody orthodox doctrine. essay on ‘Contemporary Evolution,” in the Contemporary for 
But where do we get the assumption from? As a matter of fact, | § . i i i ? i ‘ 

2 asi ‘ Sa mi act, |September. His main point, that Protestantism has not de- 
fanaticism of the most ignorant and deplorable kind has sprung | veloped any consistent theological dogma; that Calvinism, 
throughout all ages, aud is now springing, out of the disastrous Lutheranism, and the rest, were ‘* mere backwaters,” and not part 
attempt to make a good many of the Biblical visions — some- | of the main current of thought which the Protestant revolution 
bg. Ray $0 to oe nnapiome . oo bs oe started ; that modern philosophy is going back into pure naturalism ; 

obvious inference that in close connection with the highest | and that in Mr. Herbert Spencer the worship of ‘the Inscrut- 
ee impressions, there is apt to be an excitement of the! able” is approximating very close indeed to the Brahmanism of 
Psi Imagination which leads to sensuous mysticism of @ very | the « Upanishad,” from w!. ‘ch he quotes a most striking illustration 
angerous kind, and that the religious teachers whose works are | of his thesis, is no doubt more or less true. But his wish todeduce 
embodied in the Bible were no exception to that rule ? | from it that, without an authoritative Church, human thought will 
Again, the writer in the Month, who so playfully ridicules our | follow this identical line of development to its natural end, and revert 
notion that there was something attractive to noble Roman | to Paganism, is a mere sign of that enormous and dangerous faith 
Catholics in that chivalrous passion for self-abnegation which wel- | in system which Roman Catholicism seems to cherish. No doubt 
comed (as a forlorn-hope would welcome its dangerous duty) the | the human intellect, after leaning so long on an unreliable basis of 
notion of doing what all their Protestant fellow-subjects would think | authority which gave way beneath it, would be likely to catch at all 
the vey childishness and imbecility of faith,—writes in this way of | sorts of false substitutes for that basis of autbority,—first bibliolatry, 
the Pilgrimage :—‘ These things are not exactly matters of faith, | then the dicta of learning, that is, of scholarship, then the hasty 
I suppose, but we have as good reason for believing that the | abstractions of systematic philosophy, and so on. But whyshould the 
revelation, so to call it, on which the existing devotion to the | development go on in one continuous line at all? Why should not 
Sacred Heart of our Lord is mainly founded, was really made at | men, after discovering those essential limitations of the human 
Paray-le-Monial to the Blessed Margaret Mary, as we ordinarily | intellect which result in the mixing up of much error even 
have for any well-authenticated miracle, and more reason than we| with the teachings of true inspiration, be content to come 
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back to the faith in God and in Christ as infinite Persons, | and promised him redress, which promise was righteously redeemed, 
as a central fact which emerges after every seeming dis- | The entire narrative is a series of pictures, to which travellers in 
appearance,—and to come back to it without the help of | the present day have added little new ; and Barbaro’s descriptiong 
a system of theological thought to round off faith into what | of the aspect and resources of the country read very like those to 
seems much more satisfying, but which, simply because it is the | which the Shah’s concession to Baron Reuter have lately given 
product of finite system-making on an infinite. subject, is really | rise. ‘Che cavalcade of Iassan Beg when he rode out « into the 
full of danger and mischief? ‘To us it appears that the great in- | country” was like that of Nasr-ed-deen when he commenced 
tellectual fault of the Roman Church, from the very first, was care- | his pacific invasion of the West, and the following, done into 
lessness as to the evidence for asserted facts which happened to suit | modern spelling, would probably represent an audience of the 
its system. Its Angels, its sacred books, its Saints, its Confessors, its Standard-bearer to the Sun with suflicient accuracy :—‘' The 
Martyrs, were all gradually embodied among the devotional assump- place where I had access to the King was on this manner, First, 
tions of the Church, with exceedingly little regard to any guiding | it had a gate, within the which was a quadrant of five paces 
principle of evidence; and hence it came that it is now burdened | square, wherein sat his chief Estates, that passed not eight or ten 
with Scriptures the authenticity and sobriety of which is as difficult |in number. There was another gate near to the first, in the 
to defend as in the case of Bel and the Dragon; with an almost | which stood a porter with a little staff in his hand. When I wag 
omnivorous use of tradition which is always ready to cover the de- | entered that gate, I passed through a green garden like a meadow 
fects of the most unanswerable criticism ; and worst of all, with a | full of truffles, with mud walls, in the which on the right side wag 
well-recognised principle that it may be ‘ pious” to believe, and | a pavement. Further on there was a lodge, vaultwise after our 
to mingle in the most intimate way with your devotions, what it is | manner, five steps higher than the aforesaid pavement. In the 
needful to admit is at most only probable, and may be quite false. | midst of this lodge was a fountain like unto a gutter, 
always full of water, and in the entry of it the King himself 
sat on a cushion of cloth of gold, with another at his back ; 
JOSAFA BARBARO. | and beside him was his buckler, of the Moorish fashion, with 

N R. WILLIAM THOMAS was a learned writer of the six- | his scimitar ; and all the lodge was laid with carpets, his chiefeat 
teenth century. He was born in Wales, and educated at | princes sitting round about. The lodge was all wrought of mosaic, 
Oxford ; he studied modern languages at Bologua and Padua, was | not so small as we [Venetians] use, great and very fair, of diverg 
made Clerk of the Council to Edward VI., who gave hima prebend | eolours. The first day I came to him he had divers singers and 
of St. Paul’s and a living in South Wales, highly improper promo- | players, with harps of a yard long, which they hold with the 
tions, as he was not ‘a spiritual person,” but seemingly unlikely | sharp end upwards; and besides that lutes, rebecks, cymbals, and 
to lead him to the gallows. Nevertheless, Mr. Thomas was bagpipes, all which played agreeably. The next day he sent me 
hanged, for high treason, in 1553. On the accession of Queen | two garments of silk, that is, to wit, a straight gown furred with 
Mary, he was deprived of his employment at Court, and according | barco, and a jacket ; atowel of silk to gird me, a fine piece of linen 
to Wood, “‘ he sucked in damuable principles by his frequent con- | called bumbasin to put on my head, and twenty ducats, sending 
versations with Christopher Goodman, that violent enemy to the me word withal that I should go to Maidan, that is, to wit, to the 
rule of women.” When the proposed Spanish marriage was | market-place, to see the tafarraj, to wit, the play.” Here follow 
exciting wrath and apprehension in England, Mr. William ‘Thomas descriptions of the tafarraj, the processions of wild beasts, and wolf- 
suggested to Sir Nicholas Throgmorton that it would be ‘a good fights; of the King’s palace; of the solemn and splendid reception 
devise to have all these perils that we have talked of taken away |of the Ambassadors from India, bringing gifts, great dishes of 
with very little bloodshed, that is to say, by killing of the Queen ;” | porcelain, pieces of sandal-wood, vessels of jasper, and certain 
adding that he knew one Fitzwilliams who might be persuaded to strange beasts, whereof one is a “‘giraffa,” a ‘“ marvellous faire 
do it, being “‘so manly a man; that he will not refuse any peril | beaste”; of the rich furred and jewelled garments from Yezd; of 
that might come to his own person to deliver his whole native | the King’s cameos and carpets; of the great sandal-wood gates, 
country from so many and so great dangers as be offered there- | got in gold and mother-of-pearl; of the retinues, the princely 
unto, if he might be made to understand them.” This conference | state, and the extraordinary barbarousness of it all, to which the 
led to active measures, and to the condemnation and execution of polished and politic Venetian was acutely sensitive. He makes 
the ingenious Mr. Thomas, a regrettable consummation, for he ha repeated declarations of his exactitude, but is prepared for in- 
done much good service to literature, notably in the translation | credulity, and in one portion of his narrative, describing Hassan Beg’s 
into English of an exceedingly curious work by one Josafa | progress to Shiraz, he says:—‘‘ Who could believe that so great 
Barbaro, a Venetian, ‘‘of goode fame and memorie,” who travelled | g number of people, men, women, and children, and some in the 
into Persia, and other ‘* barbarouse” places. This Barbaro was cradle, could make so great and speedy a voyage [120 miles in three 
probably an ancestor of Daniel Barbaro, Ambassador from Venice days], carrying with them so much baggage, and in so good order, 
in the time of Edward VI., whose report to the Signory on | with so much dignity and pomp, never wanting bread and seldom 
English affairs in 1551 is an interesting and amusing document. wine, and then such plenty of flesh and fruits and all thing neces- 
The young King honoured Daniel Barbaro by a grant of a part of sary? I that have seen it, do not only believe, but also know it, 
his armorial bearings—the rose of England—and gave him 600 | and to the end that they which hereafter may happen to travel (if 
doubloons on his departure. William Thomas executed his trans- any happen at all) may judge whether I write true or not, and 
lation of Josafa Barbaro’s book as a birthday present to Edward, | that they which shall never mind to see it may also believe it, I 
who was, according to him, ‘most desirouse of all vertuouse | shall here make a special declaration.” Then follows a traly 
knowledge.” wonderful picture of the setting-out of the enormous cavalcade, 
In 1471, during the wars between Venice and the Turks, | and a characteristic touch of Barbaro’s own acuteness:—‘ The 
Josafa Barbaro, being ‘ used to travaile, and of experience among | musters were taken, as well of the people as of the cattle, on this 
barbarouse people,” was sent to Persia with the Ambassador of , wise. ‘There was a very great champaign environed with horses, 
Assambei (Hassan Beg), King of Tauris and Persia, ‘‘ who was go ordered that each of them touched the other’s head, and the men 
come to Venice to compfort the Signoria to folowe the warres upon them were partly armed and partly unarmed, comprehend- 
against the said Ottomanno.” ‘The Ambassador and the Envoy jing about thirty miles in circuit, within which order they all 
got on very well for nearly three years, during which they were stood from the morning until sunset. Then passed one surveying 
detained at Farnagosta, in consequence of ‘‘Ottomanno’s’’ pos- and making a reckoning of them, by calling for the captains 
session of all the towns, both on the sea coast and inland, so that names, and considering the number whether it was in order. And 
they could not go ‘‘ sauf through the countrey of Caraman into then passed on. Wherefore I took my servant with me and passed 
Persia.” In 1474, they had reached Chesan, and were near- through them apace, reckoning with beans what numbers I found, 
ing the famous city of Tauris, when they were surprised by using for every fifty to let a bean fall into my pocket. And when 
** Corbi” (Kurds), and the Ambassador and Barbaro’s secretary the musters were past, I made my reckoning, and found the 
were slain. lor quaintness, acuteness, and lucidity, thedescription numbers and qualities of these things to be after the order that I 
given by Barbaro of his reception by King Assambei, of the shall describe.” He then gives the catalogue, and a very curious 
manners and customs of the Court, and the internal condition description of the tents and horse-trappings, concluding thus:— 
of Persia in the fifteenth century, is unrivalled, and the « Where the Prince rideth, there go before him five horses and 
story is quite as amusing as the “ Arabian Nights.” So more, which have also their scouts before them, with - 
effectually had the Corbi robbed Barbaro, that on his arrival at tain square ensigns, which crying, ‘Make room! make room: 
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Tauris, being sent for by the King, he presented himself ‘‘so yll to them all men give way! I'he whole story, so grand, 

apparailed ” that he says, ‘‘[ dair assure you all that I had about minute, precise, and humorous, conveys an nny 
me was not worthe ij. ducates.” Hassan Beg received him well, of sovereign barbarous power, and of a kind of splendid childish- 
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accompanying it which Barbaro sedately notes. He was in- 
ness atiy observing, perpetually picking up bits of information of 
yee to the original possessors, but of great price to him ; and 
n0 pa throughout an unmixed and unmoved contempt for 
~ Pathe «* Macomettanes,” at whose hands ‘ pore Christen 
pes » notenvoys, hadso much toendure. In 1478 he endeavoured 
a back to Venice by way of Tartary, but was prevented by 
- greate warres,”’ so he returned to Tauris, and there found a 
tate of things which he describes with much simplicity :—“ King 
pent e was so sick that the night of the Epiphany following he 
died, jeaving four sons, three by one mother, and one by another. 
The same night the three whole brethren strangled the fourth 
half-brother, being # young man of twenty years, and then parted 
the State amongst them. Then did the second vrother cause the 
eldest to be slain, and so remained he king, in such sort that he 
reigneth even to this present. Wherefore, seeing all things broiling, 
{ that by the father’s leave had taken good leave both of the father 
and the sons, fell into the company of an Armenian that went to 
Assengan, where he dwelt, And I had with me a boy of Sclavonia, 
qhich was only left to me of all I had brought into that country 
qith me. Lapparelled myself with such poor and miserable clothes 
gs I had, and rode both continually and speedily, for fear of those 
alterations which after the death of such princes commonly do 
happen. In April I came to Assengan, where I tarried, waiting 
for the caravan that should go to Aleppo.” ‘There is a fine flavour 
about that word “ alterations ” and its context. 

Not less interesting, quaint, and humorous is Barbaro’s account 
of his travels in Tana, which commenced with a wonderful expedi- 
tion, undertaken by himself and six other Venetian merchants, to 
the tumuli in Alania, in search of the treasure supposed to be con- 
cealed in them. The narratives of Contarini, and the other Italian 
travellers and envoys, contained in the collection just issued by the 
Hakluyt Society, have greater historical importance—the chief 
personage in the volume is Shah Ismail—but for carrying one 
along with the story-teller, we do not know a match for Barbaro 


except Defoe. 





THE REPROACH OF THE TOURIST. 





tend to guard their devotees from the parasites complained 
of. A landscape-painter, for instance, would gain no new know- 
ledge of the people of any country from the pursuit to which he 
was devoted, nor would a postage-stamp collector gain much. On 
the otber hand, it is hard to see why a hard-worked man without 
a hobby, but in real need of relaxation, should be subject to re- 
proach because he has only his mother-wit by which to defend 
himself against the noxious parasites of travel. The truth is that 
the disposition to press new moral restrictions on travellers, does not 
arise from any reason why travelling for mere amusement is more 
objectionable now than it was in Lord Byron's time, but from the 
very natural jealousy with which travellers regard each other when 
they find that the vision of what they have come to see is almost 
obliterated and quite thrown into the shade, by the still more 
obtrusive and oppressive vision of the crowds who have come to 
see it. It is but an after-thought to reproach tourists with the mis- 
chief they do to the idle crowd of so-called guides, loiterers, 
refreshment dealers, rattle-trap sellers, and beggars, whom the 
prospect of unearned coin calls into existence. That idle crowd 
would exist just as much, and probably be just as big, if every one 
of the tourists collected beetles or ferns, or chipped away at rocks 
and professed to understand tertiary strata. 

The truth is that tourist caravans and their appurtenances are so 
very disturbing to the associations of the scenes through which 
they move, that one of the most common of the occupa- 
tions of all travellers who are not yet able to dispense with the 
comfort of illusory distinctions taken in their own favour, when 
once they see themselves for a moment as others see them, 
is to find palliating features in their own demeanour and 
plan of tourist life, tending to exempt them from the re- 
proaches which they feel compelled to launch against their 
competitors and colleagues. Either they are simpler in their 
habits, rise earlier, walk more diligently, and do not take so 
many heavy meals; or they are more modest in their dress, and 
do not play the tourist so ostentatiously; or they are bent on 
escaping from the crowd, and entering the true Alpine solitudes 
which so few approach ; or they are botanists, and have a sort of 
right to study the Alpine flora in their home; or at worst, 
they have some tincture of knowledge of the language of 


T iscurious to observe that in exact proportion as travelling | the country they visit, and do not expect all the world to 


for pleasure becomes more and more popular, a certain feeling ; talk to them in their own tongue. 


But these are the mere 


of disgust towards travellers for pleasure becomes more and more thin disguises which the tourist's imagination invents wherewith 
distinctly developed, till, even in a paper which so anxiously and | to cover himself from the contumely which he heaps on his rivals 


ably advocates the claims of the Common-place as our clever con- | for the time being. 


When the visitor to the Wengern Alp, for 


temporary the Saturday Review, tourista are told that they must | instance, finds that at least one fat old gentleman, with white 


qualify themselves for travelling by mastering some particular 
‘‘hobby,” to which they may make their travels subordinate, or 
else consent to regard themselves as noxious influences, which are 
gure to breed a number of most injurious parasites in the countries 
they visit. After a vivid description of that loafing population 
which great swarms of tourists, without a special object, are apt to 
engender in the countries they visit, the Saturday Review of last 
week goes on to lay down as a new canon of tourist morality that 
“every tourist ought to haveahobby ; any pursuit which fixes him 
to a particular line of activity, forces him gradually to make some 
real acquaintance with the people amongst whom it takes him. 
He gets to understand something of their ways of life, to dis- 
tinguish between the knaves and the honest men, and to be 
capable of guarding himself against mere imposition.” ‘This is a 
very unusual flight of moral idealism for our contemporary, who 
would find it very difficult to maintain seriously that a good- 
natured goose with a turn for botany or geology would be nearly 
80 safe against the parasitic tribe which preys on tourists, as a 
sensible man without any particular object in travelling, beyond the 
love of change and the pleasure he feels in observing all the different 
phases of natural scenery and human society. Of course, as Goethe 
says, it is always something gained to know anything. A goose with 
a knowledge of geology or botany is, on these subjects, less likely 
to be taken in than a goose without any such knowledge. A 
zealous climber who can really discriminate a good, sagacious, 
and daring guide from a common-place person with a little local 
knowledge, is less gullible, in these matters at least, than a 
man of like capacity with no special skill or experience even 
in climbing. But the assertion that a man without any Lobby to 
make the chief object of his travels, is unfit to travel, is merely an 
extravagant expression of the disgust with which even tourists 
themselves are beginning to regard tourists. What can be more 
arbitrary than the wish to insist that tourists shall do something 
to carn their pleasure, before their right to gaze on new scenes can 
be admitted? The notion is intrinsically unreasonable, even if 
it were not obvious that very few hobbies would necessarily 





streamers to his hat, a cigar in his mouth, and an alpenstock 
grasped firmly in his pendent hand, is borne past him every other 
minute on a gasping horse, or supported in a chair by still more 
gasping bearers, till the glories of the Monk and the Jungfrau 
are quite merged in the sense of dismay at the array of 
vacant faces which sweeps along that glorious pass, a man 
naturally begins to ask himself whether he, too, forms but one 
unit in that brisk procession of grotesquely misplaced figures,— 
brisk because it is the arterial channel, as it were, which conducts 
the chief personages of the early table d'hote on our side of the pass 
in time for the late table d'hdte on the other, and prepares them for 
it by oxygenating their blood. Whensuch thoughts enter a man’s 
mind, of course he tries to take some fanciful distinction in his 
own favour which may justify him, while condemning the common 
herd of tourists. And it is of such moods as this that the Saturday's 
fanciful distinction in favour of tourists with hobbies as compared 
with tourists without hobbies, is generated. 

But surely it is wisest to acknowledge at once that mere visitors 


| must be, in an artistic sense, more or less out of place in the country 
| which attracts them, precisely because the scenery is quite foreign to 


their ordinary life and duties. Just what fine ladies watching the 
processes of a salt or coal mine are to the characteristic work of 
those mines,—something out of keeping with the scene, and there- 
fore a flaw in it,—that, tourists journeying for mere curiosity 
must be, whenever they are found in any number, to the lands in 
which they journey. ‘The natural and, in an artistic sense, suitable 
inhabitants for a land of mountain, glacier and lake are 
hardy peasants, who by habit and training are accustomed 
to surmount barriers of snow and ice, or at least travellers who 
are compelled by business to pass from one country to another. 
People who come on purpose to gaze at their leisure, with a 
pompous outfit fora minimum of exertion, and who yet are 80 
numerous that largish towns of shops and hotels spring up for 
their accommodation alone, cannot but be, so far as they go, blots 
on the scenes they visit. ‘There is something essentially ‘* bloated” 
about them, in precisely the sense in which demagogues talk of the 
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aristocracy of any country asa “‘ bloated aristocracy.” Such tourists 
are living sumptuously in the midst of poverty and thrift. They 
are taking their ease in the midst of toil and hardship. They pay 
others to labour that they may enjoy, and of course nine-tenths of 
their enjoyment is too lazy to be real and deep. Noone can study 
showy, shoppy Interlaken, for example,—the ‘‘ centre of bloata- 
tion” for the tourists of Switzerland, as it has been called,—and 
watch the swarms of carriages laden with over-fed, over-dressed, 
and over-toy-laden families, tending thither from all quarters of 
the compass, without feeling that Switzerland is almost as much 
injured, in an artistic sense, by its swarms of tourists, as 
are those great waterfalls which the wretched taste of the 
Swiss landlord lights up at night with vulgar red and blue 
fireworks, or presents to the unhappy visitor through panes of 
coloured glass. Ifa huge wreath of artificial flowers were some- 
how stacked round the brow of Mont Blane, it would hardly be 
more out of keeping with the scene than the vans of white-hand- 
kerchiefed, grey-suited, alpenstocked tourists who circulate at 
his base, and to announce whose various meals signal bells are 
ringing all day. 

However, for this flaw in the enjoyment of the finest scenery 
in Europe there is really no remedy. Everyone ought to be 
the better for seeing such scenery, and even for desiring to see 
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of these days? Under this system, the children of th 
| country districts are simply being educated to believe in the QT Ossest 
| puerilities of ecclesiastical superstition, instead of in the truths of 

God, as revealed to us by science, in nature, and even in the Bible 
itself, when rightly understood. 

It is all very well, of course, to say that education ought to be 
religious. I partly agree with you in that, but better by far—such 
at least is my opinion—the purest materialism, the barest and most 
naked infidelity, than such doctrines as are taught under the holy 
sanction of religion in nine schools out of ten. But that one knows 
that manhood has power to shake off the shackles imposed upon the 
mind in youth, the present teaching in our schools is of a character 
to make a Liberal despair of the future of our race. And yet it ig 
this system which permits, nay, endows this kind of teaching—of 
which in itself I am sure the Spectator approves no more than I or 
any other right-thinking person does—which you and your corre. 
spondents nevertheless defend, asystem which not only gives error 
the most formidable means of defending its positions, but which 
| also sets oyer us and protects in their monopoly by State aid certain 

altogether irresponsible individuals, and quite ignores the just 
rights and duties of the parishioners and the parents. Surely, Sir, 
it is only true Liberalism, and not bigotry, to say that State 
| money should be given only to the public school governed by a 


© poor in 





it,—the man without the hobby as much as the man with it. | properly elected School Board, and that if religion is to be taught 
That he cannot see it without being aware of certain discolouring | at all, the people of the parish and the Government of the country 
and disenchanting influences,—relatively minute enough, but only | are the bodies with whom—one or both—lies the prerogative of 
too obtrusive in the appeal they make to his attention,—is his | saying what religion is, or rather, what shall be taught in school 
misfortune, not his fault. ‘They are to the grandeur of the moun- | to children as religion; for of course no man or set of men can 
tain solitudes, much what an obtrusively fashionable audience is | really decide authoritatively what is Truth. 

to the grandeur of religious feeling. ‘They create dissonances, but | I could have enlarged more fully on this subject, but feared to 
they are inevitable under the circumstances, and it is absurd to | intrude at too great length upon your space and patience, and I trust 
invent artificial checks which no one will really respect. All that | you wil] therefore excuse a brevity which may seem to border 
we can hope is that the tourist will learn modestly to regard | upon dogmatism. If you publish this, I shall be glad; but if not, 
himself as an alloying element in the grand scenes he visits, will | at least I believe I am only acting the part of a true Liberal in 
be glad to be as simple, to make as little of his rather artificial | protesting against the Spectator’s tone upon this most important 
wants, as he can, and will prefer the places where Nature foils | question.—I am, Sir, &c., A Lisera., 
the sight-seeing propensities of the crowd, to those where the | 


crowds have succeeded in rendering the cloudy border of some | 15 CLERGY AND THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
mighty mountain’s base as much of a regular parade ground, or, | 


t b Jed wit ‘ficial lif. h a v ’ fTo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
cg wg 3 " i “ee ho Gg a ¥ - “m4 ville, Srr,—Having been a curate in Northamptonshire, and seen 
i. ae ores . yee 2 " yo th pueig 28 aw | something of the hardships of the poor, and of the admirable 
erly &SkK é yrea Pe a . : . ° 
ea en oS Gee ee Cone ee ay See oe | contentment and resignation with which they endure them, I do 
hobbies can ever be expected to do, towards protecting those ‘ : : hens til 
; : . . P cordially agree with your desire that the clergy should give their 
countries which look to their crop of tourists almost as anxiously | : Tri 
: ey | sympathy and support to the Agricultural Union. Many of them, 
as they look to their crop of grapes or corn, from the mischievous | , ae a 
sesuite of wealth incad tot Ulin nick deileaiinttin tin | I feel sure, are prevented from doing so solely by the fear o 
. eT ee eT ee | losing their character of peacemakers, and their influence with 


| other classes of their flocks. Is not this one more proof of the 
| need of a distinct missionary order of clergy, not to interfere 
| with, but to supplement, the parochial organisation? Such 
| clergymen would not be hindered by other connections from 
| throwing themselves, heart and soul, into the cause of the poor. 
Meanwhile, may I suggest that a subscription list might be 
opened entirely for such clergymen as sympathise with the Union; 
perhaps even a society might be formed to assist the work in 
other ways. I trust at the approaching Church Congress the 
voice of Mr. Llewelyn Davies will be heard upon this question. 
Hoping you will find room for these few lines, I remain, Sir, &., 
A Tory Parson. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae 
THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | 
Srr,—Will you allow me to ask what it is yourself and so many | 
of your correspondents really wish to see done in this matter of | 
popular education, which is causing so much excitement now? I 
am a strong Liberal myself, and I believe you are the same; and 
yet I confess to being altogether puzzled by the attitude of the | 
Spectator on the Education question, and its almost envenomed | 
hostility towards that party which, on the whole, fairly repre- | 
sented by the League, is endeavouring to make our system of | 
education national. You cannot surely be satisfied with the : 
present state of things; but if so, let me tell you what that state | Srr,—There is much, I fear too much, truth in your ‘* Warning 
is in my part of the country. The clergyman of the parish, or | to the Clergy” of Saturday last. But ought you not to make 
some small knot of self-selected gentlemen, get up a school, or find | some little allowance for the habit, which, to their misfortune, 18 8 
one established ready to their hands. They consent to Govern- | engrained in the minds of the country clergy, of looking upon 
ment inspection, and have immediately one-half of their ex- | themselves as the especial patrons of the labouring man? Hence 
penses paid for them by the State. Of the remaining half, | their opposition to attempts from any other quarter to improve 
half perhaps, or nearly, is obtained by fees. ‘The remainder, | his position. 
about one-quarter of the whole, represents the noble efforts of the So long as the labourer is content to touch his hat, and to 
voluntary supporters of the school. And by means of this | accept with gratitude whatever the parson will do for him, I 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”] 








ridiculously small outlay on their part, these gentlemen, or this one | 


man, as the case may be, are enabled to dictate to a whole parish 


the character of the education to be given to the children, and to 
override the opinions and consciences, not only of those who, under | 


a national system, would be ratepayers, but of the parents also, 


and can proselytise, subject only to an utterly ineffective conscience | 


clause, to any extent they like. Such is the system, as I see it at 
work around me, and as, I believe, it is in all the rural districts of 
the country. Is it in any way defensible? 
without protest by any Liberal, especiaily when we know what 
are the opinions of nine out of every ten of the clergy and squires 


Ought it to be borne | 


imagine that the parson, for his part, would make many sacrifices 
for him. But the moment any one else interferes (no matter 
with how good an object), then the parson’s pride is touched, and 
instinctively he opposes the intruder. ‘This habit of looking 
upon the labouring classes as beings whom they have & 
right to patronise, and in whom they may work out their ow® 
benevolent schemes, is the great error into which the clergy fall. 
Is it not very nearly related to that feeling of the Conservatives 
which will give up much to the masses, provided only that the 

| receive it humbly from the hands of their patrons, that is, accept- 
| ing it as a favour, not claiming it as a right? 
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appears to me to aim at teaching the people to help 
Conservatism, on the other hand, would help them, 
same time treat them as children who cannot 
Wiit1aM GoopDaALtL, 

Curate of Armley, Leeds. 


Liberalism 
themselves. 
put would at the me t 
help themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

September 10, 1873. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

. . ‘ 3 a Snectator 
Sir,—Few things are half so pleasant to read as the ' pectator, 
its great general ability, but also from some special causes. 
I think, is that its writers see so much further 
Not a week without 


from 


Among them, ' 
through a millstone than ordinary mortals. 


its bundle of suggestions, cut and dried, docketed, and warranted 
for immediate use, with a parallel lot of imporiant prophecies, all 
certain to come to pass. Far be it from me to say that there is 
any limbo of innocents for any of these little sprites, but one 
eould wish some of them a little more developed. 

In the last number it is said that Bishop Ellicott, off his own 


bat, will have settled the question of the Bishops in the House of | 


< . rr . ss ® P oo H . 
Lords in five minutes. ‘Truly, if the Bishops are such ninepins as 


to be : . 
own order, it matters little what proximate cause gives the quietus. 


But the notable prediction is this,—that from the year that the 
agricultural labourers get votes for Members of Parliament, ‘* all 
this must end,”—‘‘all this” being their insufficient food, their 
inability to better themselves, their ending in the workhouse. 
(That such is the general end of farm labourers in one of the per- 
petual exaggerations of those who have no practical acquaintance 
with the working of the Poor Law.) 
working of household suffrage, as far as it goes, and of the Ballot, 
which appears to have two tendencies, one in favour of the Con- 
eervatives directly, the other towards a general diminution in the 
number of those who vote at all, as if many did not care to vote 
unless they could prove their vote, and so get an affirmative 
answer to the question in Punch, “‘ What be oi to get by it 3 
However, as one who can only see half through the millstone, 
but who entirely supports the general extension of household 
suffrage, as, in truth, a plain matter of course, I venture to 
ask the prophet in question to indicate a little more in detail in 
what precise way and through what measures the admission of 
Hodge to a direct share in the composition of the ‘* national 
palaver ” will have the instant and complete effect which he antici- 
pates.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 
[The obvious drift of the article was that ‘all this must end” 
so far as the objects aimed at by the Agricultural Unions will tend 
to end it, and that these were not badly chosen the results already 
achieved are sufficient evidence. We feel no doubt at all that the 
State may be forced into a State-aided system of emigration,— 


which we have not approved, but which no one can deny would 


be an effective measure for its purpose,—if ever the agricultural 
labourers get the vote, and the Unions find that they cannot suffi- 
ciently raise the status of the agricultural labourer without it.— 


Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE MORAL EFFECT OF HIGH WAGES, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sir,—Allow me to mention a fact which militates strongly against 
the hopeful opinion you express in reference to the moral results 
of the physical amelioration of the condition of the working-classes. 
By a reference to Colonel Henderson’s annual report in the Zimes 
of August 14th, it will be seen that the arrests made by his 
police agents in the year 1872 amounted to 78,203, while those 
made in 1871 numbered only 71,961, and that ‘* drunk and dis- 
orderly ” cases account for more than the entire incre ase, these 
having grown from 23,007 to 33,867. ‘This alarming increase of 
criminal immorality, necessarily implying a similar increase of 
vice which does not cross the boundaries of crime, is concomitant 
with a rapid growth of wages. Is not the painful inference that 
the two are connected by causation forced upon us?—I am, Sir, 


&e., w. 2. me 


[This is a very small part of the case. That there will be an 


increase in waste and intemperance, and the vices to which waste 
and inte mperance lead, with the increase of the means at the dis- 
posal of the neediest class, would be almost certain. Lut the 
question is whether this would not be balanced by a great 
the frugality and comfort of the soberer part of 
the needy increase which would tend to secure 
their position for the future? Have not the Savings’ Banks 
deposits, Benefit Society funds, and Building Society funds in- 
creased in an even greater proportion than the drunkenness and 
As Mr. 


increase in 
class,—an 


Vice ? 
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bowled over in this way by a far-from-wise member of their | 


And this in the face of the | 


truce often explained in Parliament, years of 


rn 
] 155 
| high wages are always years in which violent crimes of a minor 
| kind, caused by drink, increase, but always also years in which 
| grave crimes against property decrease, and he showed that such 
grave crimes are 3() per cent. fewer now than they were when the 
population was 30 per cent. smaller. No minute fraction of the 
| . . . 
| whole evidence bearing on the subject, such as our correspondent 
| alone produces, ought to have any substantial influence on our 
| judgment.—Ep. Spectator.) 
THE CANADIAN RAILWAY SCANDAL, 


(To THe EpIror OF THE “SPECTATOR."’] 


| Srr,—There is one thing which we Canadians cannot see without 
surprise and annoyance. It is the remarkable coolness with which 
our fellow-subjects in England assume that our political interests 
and constitutional rights are of a quality wholly different from 
their own. I am moved to communicate to you the above reflec- 
tion, by reading, in an otherwise very fair article on the ‘* Canadian 
Railway Scandal,” the following observation :— 


*An inquiry into the facts of the Canadian Pacific Railway Contract, 


instituted by the Dominion Parliament, has, we believe, been aban- 
doned, in consequence of the incapacity of the Committ to receive 
| evidence upon oath. Sir John A. Macdonald has since offered to sub- 





mit the matter to a Royal Commission, but the Opposition insist that a 
Government which labours under so grave a charge should not be per- 
mitted to select the judges of its own cause, an objection unreasonably 


factious, as Lord Dufferin is the last man to screen anybody whatever.” 

Now, Sir, put yourselves in our place. Suppose that the charges 
of which you were writing had been made against an English 
Premier, supported by documents in his own handwriting and in 
that of his colleagues, which admit of no hypothesis that has yet 
Suppose that after 


been discovered consistent with innocence. 
voting down the motion for a Committee of Inquiry without a word 
of explanation, the British Premier had felt that this line would not 
do, and had been constrained himself to ask for a committee. 
Suppose that this Committee had then been prevented from pro- 
| ceeding by the absolute fiat of two or three gentlemen three 
| thousand miles off, whose decision, given besides with an extra- 
ordinary promptitude, which is in itself a great irregularity in the 
ordinary method of our proceedings, was based only upon the 
interpretation of two or three words in a statute which every 
lawyer in the House of Commons, with perhaps three exceptions, 
Suppose, for example, that this deci- 


had read in another way. 
sion turned on a matter perfectly indifferent in itself, and yet 
| put a violent stop to an investigation into so serious a matter as 
the sale practically of the whole legislative and executive power 
of the empire to a great capitalist, in order that he might loot 
the ‘Treasury for himself, upon the single condition that he should 
allow the Ministry who made the sale to continue to hold their 
political offices. Do you think, Sir, that you would write of such 
an event with the philosophical calmness which pervades the first 
As to the second sentence, let me 
Suppose that the British House 


| sentence of my quotation ? 
put a similar question to you. 
of Commons had ordered a special Committee to investigate 
charges of the kind in question, and that after having done so, the 
incriminated Ministers were to avail themselves of some hitch in 
the proceedings, for the purpose of taking the inquiry out of the 
hands of Parliament, and placing it in those of Commissioners of 
their own appointment, notwithstanding that they had previously 
proposed the Commission to Parliament, and had found it im- 
possible to carry it, do you think it would be satisfactory to say 
that the ‘* Queen is the last woman to scrcen anybody whatever ”’ ? 
Lord Dufferin’s will in this matter goes for nothing, because if he 
take the ground that he must act by the advice of Ministers, 
known wishes of Parliament, he must 


even in opposition to the 
of his own choice, but of theirs; and 


name Commissioners, not 
ld choose for himself, his knowledge of 


because, farther, if he cou 
able bim to make a judi- 


the country is altogether too little to er 
The propriety of leaving such an investigation to 
is easily tested. Lf they 


hat is charged against them, is it not 
- 


cious choice. 
men chosen by the Ministry themselves 
are bad enough to do w 
certain that they will stick at nothing to cover up their offences ? 
Our Government is constitutional, not personal. Besides, Sir, 
! although we live on the other side of the Atlantic, we are not 
wholly ignorant of the history and precedents of English Parlia- 
mentary law. We have some books for our guidance, as well as 
our fellow-subjects have in England. We have read, for instance, 
this sentence in a distinguished author :—‘t Whatever matter 
arises concerning either House of Parliament ought to be examined, 
discussed, and adjudged in that House to which it relates, and 
not elsewhere.” And we ask question which, 
perhaps, you will ask yourself,—whether any British Parliament 
into political crimes com- 


ourselves a 


which has begun an_ inquiry 
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mitted by Ministers of the Crown ever did, or ever will, | more than eighty years been engaged in splitting hairs ote a 
suffer these same Ministers, in opposition to its wishes, to use | ancient epitaph and picture in Prague Cathedral, intent upon = 
the prerogative for the purpose of removing the cause from the | impossible feat of evolving a duality of persons out of the ve ; 
natural and constitutional tribunal, in order to carry it before a rated relics of St. John Nepomucen.—I am, Sir, &., J. A. - 
special Court, created by themselves ad hoc. Perhaps I may ask | ; 
if Strafford would not have kept his head, if his case had been 
submitted to a Royal Commission ?—I am, Sir,&c., EE. G. P. 


THE IRISH-CHURCH FINANCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have perused in the Spectator of the 6th Mr, Murphys 
reply to my letter in your previous print, and whilst even in its 
start he seems to give up his case—it ends with the admission that 
‘the inadequacy of the proposed clerical incomes and the pro- 
spects of the poorer parishes are such as to cause much anxiety "_ 
| yet he says, ‘‘It is obvious, however, that they have not been pro- 
| duced by commutation, and will be best met by the best financial 


[We understood that when the Committee was found to be in- 
capable of taking evidence on oath, the Canadian Government 
consented to reappoint the members of the Committee as members | 
of the Royal Commission, and that Lord Dufferin was a party to | 
this arrangement. This seems to us to meet the practical part of 
our correspondent’s objection.—Ep. Spectator.] 


FAIR PLAY. | system.” Now, Sir, it was in the interest of arriving at 
[To THE Eprtor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) the best financial system that I ventured to doubt if We 


Sir,—If there be one thing more than another which honourably | had been upon the right tack, and begged of Mr. Murphy 
distinguishes the Spectator from so many of its contemporaries— | to afford us some evidence. I had not asked him to prove by 
with whom the affectation of infallibility is but seldom redeemed | figures,” but only to show by any facts how commutation As 
by a dash of the national courage—it is that never-failing spirit of | helped the work of re-endowment. He falls back-on the decided 
impartiality which animates its conductors in the treatment of | opinion in its favour “of nearly all those who have paid attention 
polemical questions. I venture, therefore, to ask you with some | to this intricate question.” Now, that it should ever have become 
confidence to allow me, if only in the interests of historical truth, | an intricate question is itself an evil. We were deprived of an 
to rebut an accusation which found utterance in your columns last | 914 means of support, and it was evident, for a time, at any rate 
ins a j i : : . +3: : ° ’ 
week against a body of men who, despite the unrelenting hatred | that with increasing rapidity parishes would in natural course fall 
of their enemies, are loved and revered, as perhaps no other men | yacant without the means to fill them, unless in some way we 
are loved and revered, by millions of intelligent human beings| opened our pockets. Did it facilitate the appeal to make the 
belonging to every rank of society and in every quarter of the | question a more intricate one than it need to have been? In fact 
; | : . : ‘ ° ’ 
globe,—the Jesuits. | was there an advantage in building Sustentation upon Commuta- 
Da Pict tal ] y P ’ ‘ . = ar 
Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, of Bury St. Edmund’s, whose | tion? On some evident principles most people would have said 
“Life of St. John Nepomucen” is noticed in the ‘Current | no,—there should be no expectation of an advantage. If you 
Literature” of the Spectator of August 30, has for many years | want to enforce a good and charitable cause, make your appeal 
past devoted a considerable amount of ingenuity to the some- | directly for the purpose, show that the money will be applied to 
what Quixotic attempt to prove that the Bohemian people, | jt and to no other purpose, upon as simple a programme and with 
numbering about five millions, and these, according to his own | gg jittle expense as may be possible. All this has, I fear, been 
4 . . . r _ ’ 
acknowledgment, not the least enlightened in Europe, are | reversed in the efforts we have yet made for re-endowment of the 
benighted enough to reverence a patron saint who is nothing | Church in this country. 
better than ‘an imposture of the Jesuits.” Mr, Wratislaw isnot! When the problem might have been only how to fill parishes as 
the first clever man by any means who has laboured under the | they should in natural course fall vacant, we have, in pursuit of 
Loyolan vertigo, which obliges the sufferer to see a follower of St. | 4 visionary gain, secured general commutation, by means of the 
Ignatius under overy bush ; but insular monomania, though way superadded inducements of composition and advances, tempting 
excuse conventional charges of knavery and fraud against the | the clergy to desert their posts, and vacating parishes before we 
Jesuits, scarcely furnishes an apology for vilifying, if only by| were in a position to fill them. We might have been pressed 
implication, a brave, quick-witted, and even cultivated nation. | even by death vacancies,—was it wise to create them artificially? 
Fortunately vd the sa of 2 ee a | During the summer of last year many parishes were deserted, 
Church of England, the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, Rector of East | churches closed, others poorly served, aud everywhere parochial 
Mersea, whose erudition the Prime Minister himself delights to | work in a large degree neglected. If the gaps have been in a 
fu ‘ é 
: ¢ > ri > « ifa* 2 i Sj } | . ° ‘ — . . ° 
honour, has also lately written a Life* of the Bohemian Saint, in| manner filled, in what way? Union of parishes; rapid promotions 
which the whole of Mr. Wratislaw’s incoherent fancies are by | of curates to poor stipends badly secured ; a lowered status of the 
anticipation scattered to the winds. Mr. Baring-Gould has shown | clergy ; and already, under some Bishops, by an ease of ordina- 
: gy; 9 s, by an ec 
that St. John Nepomucen was reverenced as a holy martyr from tion, so as in any way to procure a supply of raw and uneducated 
the very date of his cruel death at the hands of the supine and “o ms ae —_- s : 
: , J ; wr a -— " ls hi zz 1393 = an | clerical material! I have asked, by your favour, of a 
voluptuous Wenzel—as Hallam calls him—in 1593, whereas St. | most intelligent gentleman, holding within his grasp the 
Ignatius, the first founder of the Jesuits, was not even in exist- experiences of one large and most important united diocese, 
ence at that remote period, having been born only in 1494, ic., | gop any evidence that commutation has helped the work of 
rather more than a hundred years later. Secondly, he has shown 





re-endowment, and he has none to offer! Am I not entitled to 
that the legend which associates his martyrdom with a refusal to | paises the question how far it may have discouraged it? But that 
violate the seal of confession is not founded upon oral tradition | 7 fear to trespass on your space, I think I could adduce evidence 
only, but that it is supported by abundant contemporary | pointing that way. There bave been many influences at work, 
evidence. And lastly, he has exhibited the significant | nq J admit the apathy of some portion of the laity; but that 
fact that it was really a Jesuit priest, Andreas Frei-| what I have faintly described as an outcome from commutation has 
berger, who first, in 1680, publicly directed attention to seriously checked any ardour in liberality, I cannot doubt. 
the slight discrepancy regarding the precise year of the mar- By the advances under ‘Table III. the clergy sold to the Repre- 
tyrdom which has given rise to the whole of the subsequent | sentative Body for money in hand portions of their life annuities ; 
controversy on the subject. Such being the state of the case, in composition is truly described by Mr. Murphy, who alludes toa 
the deliberate judgment of Mr. Baring-Gould, who is as little dis- | py1, by which in his diocese the finances are protected from 
posed to slur over facts to please the Jesuits as Mr. Wratislaw | disastrous consequences. But what of the dioceses which are not 
himself can possibly be, it will be seen that the question whether | 1), protected, and what of the cases in which escape to England, 
St. John Nepomucen is ‘+ an imposture ” of theirs is one which, like | ¢he colonies, or abroad has deprived them of the power to amerce 
a great many other controverted questions, has got two sides to it. | tho clergy? What of the emigrant clergy that are off with 
And what, Sir, do you imagine this discrepancy to have been | Qjyances greater than they could receive on compounding? And 
with which German commentators have armed themselves, in the what, too, of the bad lives, which the Representative Body, in its 
absence of any better weapon wherewith to assail the Jesuits, and | gharacter of insurance agent, has so freely accepted? Js there 
thereby slander their people in Bohemia? It was simply the | « no source of danger or uncertainty ” in all this ? 
question of a cipher, the mere blunder of an old chronicler, who mis- | Finally, turning to pages 17 and 21 of the Representative 
taking the figure nine for eight, recorded 1383 instead of 1393 as the | Body’s Report, I do not find that what Mr. Murphy therein refers 
year of St. regent : ng the Ie — though ‘ | to bears out his view, but rather, that on comparison of these with 
may appear to English readers, has proved a special mercy vouch- : e : 
safed - the professorial sted in eee hich has pte for | tel - the accuracy of my own statement is confirmed, the 
aehncionae | figures being what I already gave. And the effect, that the 


* Hodges, Bedford Street, W.C. | much larger portion of the commutation moneys had not up to 
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the cod of last year been paid over, seems to me to imply that the | 
outstanding amount bears only to the Body 34 per cent., whilst 
they “having agreed to allow £4 per cent.” on the entire, are | 
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«for the present under a disadvantage.” 

[ cannot understand how Mr. Murphy can doubt that actuarial 
calculations are the groundwork of the diocesan schemes. Why, 
these schemes have every one been approved by an actuary on 
behalf of the Church Body; and on turning to that of his own 
diocese, I find that Mr. Hancock, writing under date the 24th 
May, 1872, to the Secretary R. C. B., observes that “no provi- 
sion has been made for inability to discharge duty, further 


compounding, or advances under Table III., which may 
reduce the capital left in any case to an amount less | 
than the sum calculated in the schedule for that case.” And 


lower down in his report he alludes to this as one of the| 
risks which, not being provided for, should be watched until its | 
effect on the scheme be ascertained. I will only add that if I 
take rather a gloomy view of our finances and present state, it is | 
with the sincere desire that I may be corrected where wrong, and 
that what from the first I sought should still be supplied, for the | 
benefit of myself and your readers,—any instructive results of | 
experience in Down, Connor, and Dromore especially tending to | 
show in what way commutation has helped re-endowment,—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun S. GAIRDNER. 
1 Proby Square, Blackrock, County Dublin, September 9. 


BOOKS. 


SIR JAMES SIMPSON.* 

Ir any one should doubt, before opening this book, whether Sir 
James Simpson was worthy of an elaborate biography, his doubt 
will be dissipated long before he concludes the volume. The sub- 
ject of this biography was not only a most successful medical prac- 
titioner, and not only even a scientific genius, but he was, what is 
still better, and what makes the charm of this biography, a man 
of a highly interesting character and of sterling excellence. This 
isa book which enthrals the heart, and is a record of domestic 
virtues and of private life which it is often difficult to read without 
tears. We were at first inclined to fear, as the Rev. Dr. Duns, the 
biographer, has in his preface surmised to be possible, that he | 
was a little too obtrusive of religion in the narrative of | 
Simpson’s life ; it was likely to be a professional bias; but as we 
have proceeded, Dr. Duns has won us; the circumstances fully | 
justify him ; and in closing the book, we remain with the impres- 
sion of a very skilful, honest biography, by an able and judicious | 
friend of a man of commanding intellect and admirable character. | 

Sir James Simpson, Professor of Midwifery in Edinburgh Uni- | 
versity, and the discoverer of chloroform as an anesthetic, was a 
son of a baker at Bathgate. Ile was the youngest of a numerous | 
family. His birth was on June 7, 1811. In the family of a 
Scotch working farmer or thrifty shopkeeper, it was not unusual 
to put aside the youngest son for scholarship and a scholarly pro- 
fession. ‘‘ It says much in favour of these households,” says Dr. 
Duns, “that to this fostering care we are indebted for James 
Simpson, and for others also who have done good work for God 
and their country, in the Church, in politics, in literature, or in 
science.’ ‘The devotion of James’s eldest brothers and of one 
sister to him, the youngest bairn, and his noble-hearted gratitude, 
with rich returns to them when prosperity came to him, make a 
beautiful element in this biography :— 


‘The mode i ich David Simpson managed his house was in many 





| 





res} peculia As t ons grew up, they came to regard him as 
a familiat I n and friend, rather than as a parent. Ata very 
early age each member of the family came to feel that the success and 
happiness of yuschold depended on his own exertions, and that all 


t for themselves only, but for the general 
fort, the reward came equally to each. There was 
The ‘till’ which received the shop drawings was without 
, sort: its contents were free to all. But each son was 

ler the things of others before looking on his own. 

of the indi- 
in every case, except one, held to make good a 
From his 


ne 





e were to be preferred to those 
vidual. Work was, 
right to the use of the ‘till.’ James was the exception. 


childhood he was the favourite, for whom all the brothers were willing 


t rk. The members were strong for work, and money was 
spent freely. Lavish care was bestowed on James. Alexander 
especially watched over him with care and tenderness. ‘He felt he 


would be great some day.’ When the social usages of the town and 
the prevalent free mode of living presented strong temptations to the 
boy, Alexander would put his arm round his neck, and tenderly warn 
may do this, but it would break a’ our hearts and blast a’ 





him : ‘Other 





your prospects were you to do it.’” 





* Mem air of Sir James Simpson, Bart., M.D. By J. Duns, D.D., F.R.S.E. Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1873. | 


| the same time I am sure you will pardon me if I tell you—inde« 
|} my bounden duty to tell you—that, as I stand just now, 


| a baker's son. 


| delighted,” he wrote to his sister-in-law, “‘ with the class. 
to apply to the Council for additional sittings, and again for some 
| 
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The father died in January, 1830. James was then a medical 
student at Edinburgh, on the point of going in for his surgeon's 
examination. The interruption of his studies caused by his 
father’s illness, led him to fear the examination, and think of 
working another year; but his good brother Sandy urged him to 
try, promising that if he did not succeed no other relative should 
know of his failure. He tried, and easily succeeded. He became 
a member of the Edinburgh Royal College of Surgeons before he 
was nineteen. He took the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1832. 
He had in the meantime applied for the situation of surgeon to 
the small village of luverkip, on the Clyde, and his application 
had been luckily unsuccessful. ‘* When not selected,” he said, 
many years after, ‘I felt perhaps a deeper amount of chagrin 
and disappointment than I have ever experienced since that date. 
If chosen, I would probably have been working there as a village 
doctor still. ‘Through the ceaseless love and kindness of a dear 
elder brother, and in consequence of gaining the Stewart University 
Bursary, I was enabled to study for some time longer at the 
University, and obtain my medical degree.” He had now 
a rapid career in the University. Dr. Thomson, the Pro- 
fessor of Pathology, sought him out, and appointed him his 
assistant, not previously knowing him. In 1835 he was elected 
Senior President of the Royal Medical Society. ‘Through the 
munificence of his brother, he was enabled in 1836 to make a 
partnership arrangement with Dr. Mackintosh for extra- University 
midwifery lecturing. Lis friend Dr. Reid had, without Simpson's 
knowledge, sounded the brothers as to assistance, and this is part 
of the generous reply :— 

“Sandy and I can easily raise £200 or £300 in the meantime, and pay 
Mackintosh by instalments. Give him all the consolation you can, and 
use all your exertions for his interest, and such obligations shall never 
be forgotten by us...... Do not, if possible, let James's 
be blasted, for I would rather that my own heart were broken than that 
he should be disappointed. I am sure I have told him again and again, 
both verbally and in writing, that he might consider mine as the joint 
stock purse of the family, so long as it can be divided.” 


prospect ; 


His extra-academical lectures on midwifery were an immense 
success. ‘Then soon came the happy crisis of his fortunes. In 
November, 1839, the University Professorship of Midwifery 
became vacaut. ‘The Bathgate baker's son, only twenty-eight 
years of age, became a candidate. ‘I have been told,” he wrote 
to Sandy, ‘by a member of the Council that they have no objec- 
tion to me but my youth and my celibacy, and that if any person 
in Scotland gets it, I will, notwithstanding these defects.” Youth 
he could not mend, but he at once got rid of the other objection 
by proposing marriage to a cousin, whom he married before the 
election came on. He wrote a noble letter to his future father- 
in-law, asking for his sanction :— 

* At the present moment, though my friends tell me my chance for 
the Professorship isexcellent, yet I believe myself I shall not get it just 
now, as possibly Dr. Lee or Dr. Kennedy will, as strangers, be preferred 
your daughter’s hand, [ ask it, not with any 


over me. In asking, then, 


| certainty of being elected, and thus having a future at once at my feet 


worse, whether I succeed, or, what is mort 

jut, taking it at the worst, I do think I shall 
pectably. At 
d, iti 
I am in debt.” 


L ask it for better or for 
probable, do not succeed. 
be enabled by my practice alone to maintain a wife re 


He stated the debt at £320,—£200 which his brother ‘* Sandy, 
one of the best of men that breathe,” had spent on his education, 
and £120 which he had lately lent him for furnishing his house. 
Repayment of the last sum was now impeded by the expenses of 
his contest for the Professorship, and he adds, “I have endea- 
voured to assist my sister, who has been the ouly mother | ever 
knew, to go out to Van Diemen’s Land;” and then he asks, 
‘¢ Could you trust her future happiness to me under such circum- 
stances? I did not intend to ask her hand at present. 1 fondly 
hoped I might have jirst cleared myself of my debts.” Lut he said 
he was losing patients because he was not married, and his being 
a bachelor was made an objection to him as candidate for the 
The father’s consent was promptly given. ‘The 
1839. The election was on 
‘There was 


Professorship. 
marriage was on December 26, 
February 4, 1840. It was a fierce and bitter contest. 
much of unseemly opposition by Professors to a Scotchman and 
Thirty-three electors voted, and Simpson had a 
The honeymoon of the lately married pair began 


majority of one. 
Till then there had been nothing but 


the day after the election. 
canvassing. 

Simpson’s fortune was now made. 
His practice rapidly increased. 


[lis midwifery class was the 
**Am 
Had 


largest in the University. 


days students standing for want of seats. For the first time in 


the history of the University the midwifery is the first, 1 mean 
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the largest, class within its walls.” On New Year’s Day, 1843, he 
must have been happy. He wrote to his brother Sandy, sending 
him £200, ** which, with the £100 I gave you when you were last 
in town, will release the promissory note I gave you some years 
ago. If you have it, be so good as to burn it.” And he added, 
‘* As a feeble, alas! too feeble, mark of the feelings of gratitude 
which David and I and all of us bear to you, I have sent, asa 
New Year’s offering to the kindest of brothers, a box with a few 
The whole is a small repayment of the boundless debt I 
The time came when he could effectually serve his 
dear brother. Sandy went on prospering, and the baker was 
selected for manager of a branch bank at Bathgate. He wrote to 
his brother asking him to be his surety, and the following was the 
warm-hearted reply :— 


articles. 
owe you.” 


“1st February, 1856, 
“ My Dear Sanpy,—I have only one moment left to say how happy 
I am at the receipt of your letter. Believe me.I shall be only too 
proud to be caution for you to any extent that I am worth.—Yours 

always, J. Y. Supson.” 
This history of Simpson’s relations with his brother stamps the 
man, and shows the human interest of this biography. A narrative 
of his medical or scientific career would be dry and profitless to 
most readers, but in the story of his brotherly love, and in similar 
stories of his domestic relations as husband, as father, and as 
friend, there is that which interests all humanity, and will de- 
light every reader. ‘There is no one who will not find useful 
teaching in this volume. To the medical student it will be in- 
valuable, as an example of ever-flowing goodness and kindness, 


joined with unflagging perseverance, insatiable mental activity, | 


and persistent devotion to the highest ends of medical science. 
When Sir James Clark wrote to him to announce that the Queen, 
braving prejudice, had taken chloroform in a confinement, April, 
1853, he said, ‘‘ You certainly are the most industrious man in the 
profession. It is really surprising that with your extensive and | 
harassing practice you can find time to bring forth a volume every 
year.” When standing on the threshold of the profession, he had 
quailed before the pain which he would be doomed constantly to 
witness. After seeing the terrible agony of a poor Highland woman 
under amputation of the breast, he left the class-room and went 
straight to the Parliament House to seek work as a writer's clerk. 
But on second thoughts he returned to the study of medicine, 
asking, *‘ Can anything be done to make operations less painful ?” 
This idea remained with him, and in 1847 he discovered the 
use of chloroform. ‘This is how he wrote to a friend, Dr. Meigs, 
who had publicly opposed chloroform :—* If perchance you persist 
for some years longer in your present opinion, it will have the 
effect of inflicting a large amount of what I conscientiously believe 
and know to be altogether wnnecessary agony and suffering on 
thousands of our fellow-beings.” Such a communication as the 
following, from Dr. George Johnston, who had witnessed some of 
his first experiments, touched his heart:—‘‘ I have no words to 
express the delight I still feel in thinking of the quantity of suffer- 
ing the poor woman in the hospital was saved by your means.” 
For the discovery of chloroform Simpson was made a baronet. 
He was the first Scotch professor, and the first doctor in Scotland, 
who had received that distinction. ‘There was to have been a public 
dinner in Edinburgh to celebrate this honour, Lord Dalhousie 
as chairman, when joy was suddenly changed to sorrow by the death 
of his eldest son, already practising as a doctor. ‘There can be no 
more wholesome reading than the letters of Sir James Simpson on 
this and other melancholy events in his family. In all his cares 
and anxieties of practice, in all his great labours of science, in the 
height of his prosperity and the fulness of fame, his heart was 
always with his family. It was given to this kind-hearted, warm- 
hearted man to be pursued through life by many controversies and 
quarrels. Dr. Duns has narrated many of these fully, and as a friend, 
but not asa partisan. Sir James Simpson was impetuous, truthful, 
warm-hearted, and ready to forgive. Hissquabbles with colleagues 
in the University reveal a wretched condition of local prejudices 
and jealousies, too forcibly re-illustrated in the late melancholy 
proceedings about lady students. There, it would seem, ‘ each 
man walks with his head in a cloud of poisonous flies.” On the 
death of Sir David Brewster, in 1865, Sir James Simpson was 
proposed for Principal of the University. His claims were very 
great. Nota word is to be said against the fitness of Sir Alexander 
Grant, his junior, who, absent in India, was selected to oppose 
him. It may indeed be admitted that Sir James Simpson 
had made an obstacle for himself by a recent speech | 
in disparagement of classics as a prominent part of educa- 
tion. sut. war was waged against Simpson with unfair 
weapons. ‘The contest was an unseemly spectacle of virulent 
malice. Sir James Simpson was not elected. ‘The means by 
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| which this result was brought about,” says Dr. Duns, “ were to 
| say the least, of a very extraordinary, if not scandalous king» 
| We refer to the volume for details (pp. 496-502 D : 
: : - . ~)- Dr. Dang 
concludes his painful narrative :— 
| “Such are the leading features of this unworthy work. The hie] 
| regard I have for some of the parties who inconsiderately lent themselys 


; Veg 
to it led me to seek earnestly for grounds that would have justified the 
} absence of any allusion to it here. It was the only great sheiee 
. 5 -4adow 


attempted to be cast on the lustre of a bright public career, and had t 
bo noticed. Sir James was satisfied with the retractation and apology . 
| those who had caused it, and heartily forgave them. His attitude 
| throughout the whole of these transactions won the admiration of all 
who shared his confidence. It impressed me much at the time, but - 
admiration of his bearing has been deepened while carefully tracing 
again the history of the affair. onerosity. 
his willingness to forgive imputation of crooked motives, and chiefly of 
his dread lest Christianity should be held responsible for the un-O| : 
acts of any of its disciples.” 


Proofs are abundant of his gener 
Iristiay 


This great defeat was quickly followed by a presentation of the 
freedom of the City of Edinburgh. When Sir James Simpson 
died, two years after, at the comparatively early age of fifty-nine, 
‘he whom the University had rudely rejected as Principal was 
judged worthy of a public funeral in Westminster Abbey, the 
Dean immediately assenting to a numerously signed requisition 
for that purpose. But the family declined the proposal, knowing 
his own wish to be buried near Edinburgh. ‘The Senatus Acade. 
micus of Edinburgh University passed a resolution * to record 
| their admiration of his genius, and of the benefits which he has 
| conferred on mankind by his discoveries”; and also * their high 
| appreciation of the ability and energy with which, during a period 
of thirty years, he conducted the classes of midwifery ; of the 
| lustre which his name conferred on the University, and of the 
great loss which the University has sustained by his untimely 
death.” 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE.* 

Tue author of the Doctor’s Dilemma is writing too fast. She has 
a good deal of material to draw upon, but it is of the kind that 
requires management, and suffers from dilution. In the present 
instance, she has used it with both wastefulness and weakness : 
her book is prodigal in some places, and thin to wiredrawing in 
others; and the most promising and interesting character in the 
story is the most disappointing. Nevertheless, Jester Morley's 
Promise is much better than the average novel of the day ; it has 
much more claim to critical consideration as a piece of literary 
work, not mere mechanism ; and it is a bold and brave attempt to 
set forth a truth unpalatable to society, and which, long resisted, 
may one day prevail, through the growth of the intolerableness of 
its opposite. ‘This truth is, that the sin of adultery is of the same 
magnitude for both the parties to it, and the inequality of the 
punishment meted out to a woman who is guilty of it, first 
by the law, and then by society, is a flagrant injustice, 
which leaves little room for repentance to its victim. The 
story in which this is set forth might perhaps have been more 
skilfully constructed, but the author puts her poiuts both strongly 
and fairly, and there are real vital interest and pathos in the story 
of the forsaken husband, and the stedfast little stepdaughter, who 
promises, and keeps her word. ‘Ihe story begins very well indeed, 
with a quaint picture of an elderly bookseller in a country town, a 
personage among the Dissenting communion to which he belongs; 
his little daughter, ILester Morley ; aud the haudsome girl whom he 
is going to marry, an intention of which the ‘‘ elders” much dis- 
approve. ‘here is something in the situation which faintly recalls 
the story of Silas Marner, though there is no likeness between 
John Morley and the weaver of Raveloe. 
incident of the visit of remonstrance made to John Morley by his 
brother deacon and trustee Mr. Waldron is the cleverly struck 
key-note of a very tragical story, and a good characteristic sketch :— 

“If these two, David Waldron, M.P., and John Morley, bookseller, 


had met each other in the aisles of the par chureh, they would have 


















kept to their more leg te s res, and been no more to one another 
than the syuire and his trades were brought tog er on 
the democratic platform of a church fellowship, in which all the members 
were professedly equal. They called t All the rest 
of the brethren were content to look up to from a long 
way off, as a brother far above them; and t » willing that 


he who helped to rule the nation should rul 1 absolutely. 
But John Morley was a deacon, like Mr. Waldron; he wasalso a trustee, 
like Mr. Waldron. He knew what If 
Mr. Waldron had political influence, . terary influence ; 
for he could use his pen well in defence of ct and its tenets. 
These two men held a somewhat uneasy position with regard to one 














another. John Morley was the Mordecai in the g : but Mr. Waldron 
was a very worthy Haman, a really good man, only a little jealous o! 
the homage and authority he believed to be his due.” 

* Hester Morley’s Promis By Hesba Stretton, Author The Doctors’ Dilemma 
&e. London: Henry 8. King and Co 
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The son of this Mr. Waldron is the villain of the story, and the | They are neither those of Madame Aubray nor of the Reverend 
geducer of John Morley’s pretty, vain, empty young wife, who | Julian Gray. 
marries him to escape teaching and poverty, which she abhors, 
d is overwhelmed with the ennui of the dull old house, the a THE FPICTLR TO © 7<¢ 
osliets elderly man who loves her, but does not comprehend her M reese ae vinabarnenas — — — 
youthful impulses, and who finds the quaint child who has pro- | — “ a ibe bt cing a good work. The merite of Colet and the 
mised to be to her like a real daughter all her life long a very in- wane . on shows have sessived but any acknowledgment. 
adequate resource. She meets Robert Waldron, whom she has | f grerg # ately, ment permease knew nothing of bim beyond Re 
formerly known under another name, and she goes off with him, ae ot lie Setag Ge founder of ot. Fonts School, while tos iow 
in a fit of remorse, feeling that she dares not continue to deceive oa Seteate ne reo “ee oe nae ney and & Se 
her husband under his own roof any longer. The fever-fit is all | wed = a anyone Seyrinage, Be een - — 
over, the despair has come, and Rose Morley writes thus to her | ns trie of Sir. Setetes that wo oe “— agra” co 
husband, after a few lines of abject confession :— importance, as a fellow-labourer with Erasmus, in the task of 
bringing the new learning of the Renaissance to the service of 
which I can never awake, and find that it is only a wicked dream. If religion. What we had in some degree to take on trust from Mr. 
[could only be what I was when you married me! If I could only bo Seebohm, while Colet’s works were still hidden away in manu- 
stat 5 wa Bisse mente age 4 wd J omne mod _ —_ belorchand | script, Mr. Lupton gives us the power of seeing for ourselves. 
0 yas Deing ied on-——how we were bo eing led o > Satan—o a hl ° . 
Pioalt howe turned back quickly, onl oak 3 duiine y Banc side. _ we , on Ge waee, vary Saveussite te ae, -” = 
But it is too late now, for ever. Even God cannot separate good from | ¥¥iter, he will not, of course, bear comparison with Erasmus. To 
evil,—even He cannot punish me and spare you. I do not go away to | 8ay nothing of his inferiority as a scholar, he wants the vivacity, 
be happy. I go away because to stay longer in your house is to be | the wit, the literary grace, which make some works of Erasmus 
guilty of a serene ni agi inst you. Robert takes me away with no | }; sht reading even now. Nor does he te f he absen 
1 ing happier, but because he can do nothing else. Oh, I | 5 _ cheng ow. ior does he compensate for the absence 
pity you; angry for you; I could smite myself to death, if that of these charms by the glow of passion, or that fine spiritual 
would do you good, But after death is the judgment, and I am afraid | insight which is akin to genius. He indulges in mysticism, but it 
of the judgment. |is of a kind that wants warmth, and seems rather a reflection 
Of how many hearts has this, or something like it, been the cry ? | from the Neoplatonist writings which he loved than the natural 
But the world says it must not be listened to, and men shut their expression of fervent rapture on his own part. On the other hand, 
ears and harden their hearts, and the women who utter such dis- | we cannot fail to recognise everywhere sound sense, sincere piety, 
pairing thoughts are outcasts for ever more. What of the men ? | and energetic conviction. Above all, we must recollect that Colet 
They come home, and are received; they go into society, they | deserves all the honour due to a leader. These lectures of his, when 
marry, it may be, good, virtuous women, and there attaches to | first read in Oxford, were quite a new thing. Mr. Lupton notes in 
them no serious penalty and uo brand of shame. Perhaps, if | his preface that they were delivered at the very time that Lady 
society laid less stress upon a woman's disgrace she might be | Margaret was founding the first endowed Professorship at the 
brought to feel her sin more deeply; to think less of being found | University, and he remarks the contrast between the representa- 
out, more of being guilty ; so Jong as so very different a measure | tives of the old and new theology in their choice of subjects. ‘The 
is meted to her partner in crime from that which is newly appointed Professor began to lecture on the Quodlibets of 
measured to herself, she is likely to seek a deceptive refuge | Duns Scotus, while Colet was engaged in the exposition of St. 
and narcotic for her conscience in the injustice of the world. | Paul's Epistle to the Romans. The contrast was still greater in 
Such, at least, is the belief of the author of Jester Morley’s method than in subject. Lectures on the Bible were no novelty ; 
Promise, and she urges it with a great deal of fervour throughout | to attend and to deliver such was a part of the regular theological 
a very sad story. She does not venture, though Hester keeps her | course. But the custom was to treat the Bible as a great store- 
promise, in a way which it would not be fair to reveal, to bring | house of texts, each with its half-dozen meanings, of which any 
the injured husband and the guilty wife together until the hour of | and all were available, at the fancy of the lecturer. Colet does not 
But the | dwell on separate texts, he takes the epistle by chapters and ex- 
| pounds its general drift; he inquires into the conditions under 
which it was written, the position of St. Paul, his purpose in 
writing ; in short, he brings to bear on his subject a genuine 
criticism. It is not difficult to fancy the interest and the scandal 
. which must have been excited by this bold attempt to treat the 
that social Jaw which forbids her so to venture. Bible like another book. The example thus set was sure to find 
The pictures of a narrow society, narrow of soul and of intellect, followers, for it answered to a need of the time, which had 
in which this book abounds are very clever. Nothing but per- | lost all sense of reality in the prevailing studies. The Scho- 
sonal knowledge of the smaller Dissenting sects, their notions, and | lastic philosophy had been in its beginning an earnest attempt 
their phraseology—a knowledge which we do not possess—would | to justify to the intellect the beliefs which were accepted by 
justify us in pronouncing Miss Waldron, the seducer’s sister, to be | Christendom. Partly through disputes as to the method by 
| which this justification was to be effected, still more through 
the attention of students being continually directed to refinements 
: in detail, the beliefs themselves were gradually forced into the 
author's strong point is not humour ; she makes Miss Waldron as | background, until the philosophy which had grown up in the 
tiresome as she is odious, but she uses her coarseness, her hard- | attempt to answer the deepest questionings of the mind had ceased 
ness, and her self-righteousness with excellent effect on one special | to have relation to any really human interest, and had become an 
occasion, that of Miss Waldron’s speech to Hester, when she | intellectual game carried on under strict rules, which gave first- 
informs the child that she has lost her stepmother, and Hester | rate opportunities for the display of cleverness. But ** those ob- 
implores her to tell her what Rose has done :— stinate questionings” were not stilled, and since no response wad 
ioe, e — eatery Waldron, in a tone of concentrated | to be found to them in the schools, men turned elsewhere. Colet 
pea wid ate pay a Sion hone pppoe omens She and Erasmus fell back on the original sources of belief; passing by 
1e back, a Q , ho of us 0 look at he1 . : : 
- the glosses which had been heaped up by succc ssive generations of 

















“Jt is all like adream,—a very horrible and dreadful dream ;—from 












death, whose dread presence brings pardon and peace. 
story of all those parted years, during many of which Robert 
Waldron is at home in his father’s mansion as if nothing had 
happened, ignorant of the fate of the lost creature who had first 
brightened up the droll old house and the widower’s chilled heart, 
and then brought darkness and ruin upon both, isa protest against | 


an impossible person. She may be drawn from the life, but to the 
unlearned in the tenets and the talk of the ‘“‘ Connection,” she 
seems like a coarse caricature, and not even amusing. The 


or speak to her. In old times she would have been stoned to death ; 2 
and you and your father would have been the first to cast a stone at | commentators, they tried to get at the very words of the Apostles 
her.-—‘ No, no!’ cried Hester, bursting into tears, ‘I know now what | and of Christ, and to rest in them. ‘The established teachers had 


you mean. She is like th: oor woms o was very wicked, an . +e ‘ : : 

Tal fects eae on 3 - t “ } “ ne _ oT pg ema | a or buried religion under system; Colet and his friends shunned 
1€y ight he Jesus; anc e said, ** Le 1 lat 18 Without sin ah : 

first cast a stone at her!” And not one of them could cast a stono at | System asasnare. They had something of the horror of dogma 

_ It would be the same now if she was here, and Jesus Christ. | which is not uncommon at the present day. ‘They accepted with- 
here would be nobody th 0 are cast a atone : se ia . . . - 

ae Mi . Ae nob ang by a ca : & some at my Mong even | out hesitation much which would not now pass unquestioned even 

you, Miss Waldron. And now, if you please, sho ike gi . ‘heiot? ; : j 

home.’ ’ vn oe a ee by sincere Christians, but their turn of mind was essentially un- 
Th a a dogmatic. ‘They held doctrine in suspense, and did not devote 
lhe object the author has in view is so strenuously argued and °6 y : I : mPa 

illustrated. th: : themselves to the study of its crystallised forms. A striking in- 
ustrated, that she does not seem to care about making [lester , ee haat 

Morley i ne . : "| stance of this may be seen in Colet’s treatment of predestination 

Morley interesting in any independent sense as a heroine. Hester's | . st. P i 

own love affairs : s in these very lectures. He takes the words of St. Paul as he finds 

e affairs are very tame, and we do not care at all whether oot : : 
she marries : 4 , them, and insists steadily on the grace of God as the one cause 
arries the right man or not. Poor, guilty, repentant Rose | - 

has all our sympathies, won by legitimate means, which will bear | * An Exposition of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By John Colet. Now first 

i nats oe a ‘ wublished, with a Translation, Introduction, and Notes by J. I. Lupton, M.A. 

inspection, and the author's ideas have all our approbation. | London: Bell andDaldy. 187 - aaetanes 
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of salvation :—* All things,” he says, ‘‘are done for men by | clouded intellect was still capable of producing, amid much that was 
the promise and free election of God; they themselves con- | incoherent and unintelligible, stanzas as beautiful as any of those 
tributing nothing towards that election, lest the counsel and | which in his best days won such flattering incense from people who 
purpose of God should seem to depend on the will and deeds | delighted to laud and to lionise ‘‘ the peasant poet.” It seems 
of man;” and again, ‘‘ whatever there is which affects the | that among the papers left behind him by Clare, one was found, 
blessedness of mankind, it rests wholly on the purpose and'| bearing date 1825, which requested that the editor of hig 
will and grace of God.” Such phrases as these might have | “‘ Remains” should dedicate them ‘to Earl Spencer, with 
satisfied Luther, but Colet does not carry out his opinions|the author’s last wishes,” and Mr. Cherry conceives that 








with Luther’s thoroughness. He states the doctrine of election 
clearly enough, but will have nothing to say to that of reproba- 
tion :— 

* And if any one were to search never so carefully, why some are saved 

and others will be condemned, he would find no other reason than this, 
namely, that grace is the cause of salvation, man’s guilt the cause of 
condemnation.” 
It is to be noticed that this treatment does not spring from an in- 
stinctive attraction to the doctrine of predestination, rendering 
him unconscious of the logical weakness of his position. He is 
quite aware that he cannot defend himself before the bar of the 
understanding, and he denies the competency of the tribunal :— 

‘‘ Now how true and just this is, and how fitting both to God and 
man, man, indeed, in his blindness, may not be able to perceive. Yet 
assuredly he ought not, in so great and exalted a subject, to abuse the 
little power of intellect that he possesses, either by scrutinising it too 
eagerly, or forming any rash decisions, or despising what he cannot see, 


or finally despairing of himself, in an abject fear and terror of the power 
aud will of God.” 


In this fluidity of thought lay at once the strength and the weak- 


ness of the school to which Colet belonged ; its strength, because | 


in thus insisting on the spiritual and practical side of religion, | 
while avoiding dogma, it succeeded in arousing men’s minds with | 
the least offence to their prejudices,—had Colet and Erasmus 
dragged after them such a baggage of settled opinions as belonged 
to the Lollards of a century before, the cry of heresy would have | 
been raised with tenfold vigour, and the reform might have been 
beaten down by premature persecution; its weakness, because 
no body of men can long be content with a creed which does not | 
give some satisfaction to its intellect as well as to its soul. Men | 
‘want to know what it is they believe, and why they believe it, 
and some answer to these questions they will have, though they 
may at times put up witha very strange one. 

There is a tendency in some writers to extol Erasmus and Colet 
at the expense of Luther and Melancthon, to contrast the reform | 
which the first desired with that which the last accomplished. 
Such comparisons are as unfair as those, not less common, in the 
opposite sense. We can read the works of Erasmus and his 
friends without repugnance, because their teaching is of a kind | 
that is always good for those who can receive it. 





} 








Weare shocked | 
at times by Luther, but our repulsion is caused by that which was 
the very source of his power; the completeness with which he 
belonged to his own age, ministering to its needs, because he felt 
them most deeply. 


lently the work that was given him to do. We insist on this point, 


because we notice that Mr. Lupton, in his preface, hints at this | 


comparison, and, as is natural, with something of the bias in 
favour of his hero. 

In conclusion, we must pay a tribute to Mr. Lupton’s merits as 
editor and translator. This preface, like those of the volumes 


he has published before, is learned, thoughtful, and to the point. | 


If we have a complaint to make, it is that there is hardly enough 
of it; we should read Colet’s works with more interest, if Mr. 
Lupton would tell us a little more about him. The translation 
is better executed than that of the Hierarchies, but is still too 
literal, and reads somewhat stiffly, from its close adherence to the 
form of the Latin. A freer treatment might win more readers for 
Colet, and could not mislead, as Mr. Lupton gives us the power of 
testing him by the original. 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF JOHN CLARE.* 
Just eight years ago, in reviewing Mr. Martin's very interesting 
biography of Clare, we pointed out what we considered a defect 
in an otherwise well-written volume,—the want of more char- 
acterising extracts from Clare’s poetry. In the present work, Mr. 
Cherry, while making, as he acknowledges, considerable use of 
Mr. Martin’s labours, has taken in hand to supply much that was 
wanting to our thorough knowledge of a remarkable man; and 
has not only introduced into his narrative many of Clare's poems, 
but has subjoined large selections from his writings at different 
periods of his life, particularly those of the sad years when his 


* Lifeand Remains of John Clare, the Northamptonshire Peasant Poet. 


By J. L. 
Cherry, London: Frederick Warne and Co, ’ 


It is a mistake to weigh against each other | 
men who were not rivals, but fellow-workmen, each doing excel- | 


although Earl Spencer and two succeeding Earls hayg 
| passed away, he is “complying with the spirit and almost 
| with the very letter of poor Clare's injunction in dedicating 
| the volume to the nobleman who now bears the title, since the 
| Earls Spencer have all been the benefactors, not only of the un. 
happy poet, but also of his widow.” It was difficult for even the 
kindest friends to render efficient assistance to a man so morbidly 
sensitive as Clare; he seems to have been one whose path it wag 
| almost impossible to smooth, and it is a question whether, had he 
| been left in his natural element, and not excited by hopes and 
fears consequent upon his introduction to literature and to persons 
much above him in rank and station, he might not have been 
spared those sufferings so sad to contemplate. But had he escaped 
the pain, he would with it have also lost much which to a man of 
his intense power of feeling must for the time have constituted 
happiness, and it is probable that no alteration in his outward 
circumstances would really bave ameliorated his state. It is to 
his temperament, to what we have elsewhere called his ‘ mental 
inarticulateness,” that we must attribute much of the suffering 
that was his portion. His present biographer says, ‘‘ In Clare's 
case, we are tempted to say that the genius of poetry laid 
her fearful hand upon a nature too weak to bear her 
gifts, and at the same time to master the untoward cir. 
cumstances in which his lot was cast.” And this appears, 
indeed, to be the true reading of the case, for we cannot 
agree with him when he adds, ‘‘and yet it may be doubted 
whether, on the whole, Clare’s lot in life, and that of the wife and 
family who were dependent upon him, was aggravated by the 
poetic genius which we are trying to make the scapegoat of his 
misfortunes.” For had Clare remained an obscure labourer and 
limeburner, even had he now and then been conscious of the 
‘‘ divine afflatus,” and solaced himself in leisure moments witha 
sonnet or a poem, he would not have been conscious of any defici- 
ency of intellectual culture in the peasant wife he had but a few 
years before wooed with so much ardour, and whom he blames for 
faults which, but for her strange desertion of him in his latter years, 
we should have been inclined to think were those of her husband, 
Neither would he have embarked in that vain struggle to rise 
| above his circumstances which ended so mournfully in the tomb, 
| —a tomb which, had his own wishes been attended to, would have 
| been inscribed with the despairing sentiment, ‘‘ Here lie the hopes 
| and ashes of John Clare.” 
In a memorable year, 1793, the poet was born at Helpstone, in 
| Northamptonshire. His parents were both of them sickly and 
exceedingly poor, and John inherited from them a weak con- 
stitution, so that in later days, when engaged in manual 
| labour, he was aptly described as ‘‘ weak, but willing.” Help- 
stone does not appear to have possessed any extraordinary 
beauty wherewith to bind the affections of an ardent lover of fine 








scenery. It is thus described :— 

‘A not unpicturesque country lies about it, though its beauty is 
somewhat of the Dutch character—far-stretching distances, level 
meadows, intersected with grey willows and sedgy dikes, frequent 
spires, substantial watermills, and farmhouses of white stone, and 
cottages of white stone also. Southward, a belt of wood, with a gentle 
rise beyond, redeems it from absolute flatness. Entering the town by 
the road from the east, you come to a cross, standing in the midst of 
four Ways. ...+. Before you, and to the left, stretches the town, con- 
sisting of wide streets or roadways, with irregular buildings on either 


side, interspersed with gardens.” 
A thatched cottage, one of a cluster of three tenements, in one of 
these rural streets, was ‘‘ the home of homes” so dear to the poet. 
There he lived with his parents, to it he brought home his bride, 
and there he remained until persuaded, or we may almost say 
forced, to remove to Northborough. No wonder that his friends 
were astonished and even indignant at Clare’s unwillingness to 
take possession of the commodious dwelling, ‘ with thatched roof, 
casemented windows, wild roses over the porch, and flowery hedges 
“all round,” which Lord Milton’s kindness had prepared for him; and 
his reluctance to make this slight change was one of the first indica- 
tions of his fast-approaching mental calamity. Clare’s first attain- 
ments in learning were gained at the village school which heattended 
until he was seven years old, when being sent to herd sheep and 
geese on the common, he made the acquaintance of a personage 
| whose teachings had no small influence upon his future career. 
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was “Granny Bains,” the old cowherd of Helpstone, at 
whose feet the future poet would sit for hours listening to the 
wonderful repertoire of songs and ditties which she had stored up 
in her retentive memory, and which probably first awoke in the 


boy a love for poetry. Later, when employed in oiher descrip- | 


tions of farm labour, John managed by working overtime to pay 
for more schooling, and he not only read with avidity every book 
that he could lay his hands upon, but began to scribble rhymes, 
which he would show to his mother, telling her they were worth 
silver and gold! The good woman, no believer in her son's 
genius, used to apply his productions to the homely purpose of 
boiling the kettle, and he seems to have submitted with a good 
grace to the proceeding. Failing in his somewhat ambitious 
attempt to obtain a clerkship in a lawyer's office, Clare became 
stable boy and gardener to the landlord of the Blue Bells, stipu- 
lating, however, for time to continue his beloved studies, which 
ieisure seems to have been amply accorded to him. Atsixteen he is 
gaid to have composed the graceful little sonnet “‘ Toa Primrose,” 


which Mr. Cherry introduces, and shortly afterwards he became | 


attached to Mary Joyce, ‘‘Clare’s ideal of love and beauty,” 
srhose parents, however, would not permit her to marry him, and 
who died long before that period when Clare addressed letters to 
her from the lunatic asylum as his wife Mary. During his em- 
ployment as apprentice to a nurseryman in Newark, the poet, 


influenced by bad examples, contracted, it appears, that tendency | 
to drink with which he had to struggle, not always success- | 


fully, during many years. 
gon and others of his friends, advice and hints upon this delicate 


matter, both given and received in the kindliest spirit, and it is 
much to Clare's credit that notwithstanding his bitter poverty, 
which often caused him to go without food in order to give it to 


We find in the letters of Mrs. Emmer- | 


his wife and children, he did maintain the struggle, and only at | 


rare intervals succumbed to temptation. Mr. Cherry has been at 


the pains, by giving some of Mrs. Emmerson’s letters to Clare, to | 


rescue her from the unfair accusations which his first biographer 
has cast upon her. He allows us to see that she acted the part, 


not only of a generous, but of a judicious friend, and that to her | 
Clare was indebted both for wise advice and very substantial | 


assistance. Mr. Cherry says in his introduction, that while in- 


debted to Mr. Martin’s book for much valuable information, he | 
We cannot therefore under- | 


differs from him on many points. 
stand why this author, who has evidently read our criticism of the 
former life of Clare, since he does us the honour to quote it with 
laudation, has not taken the hint therein thrown out, and given 
authorities for facts stated. Since Mr. Cherry has had access to 
Clare’s journals, notes, and letters, it would have been easy for 


him to have verified the incidents recorded ; yet he simply repeats | somewhat 
‘daughters, shy gentlemen-farmers, denizens of bar-parlours—all 


Mr. Martin’s account of the visit to General Birch Reynardson, and 
one or two other episodes in the poet's career, and leaves us just 
as much in doubt as we ever wetc a~ to the grounds on which these 
statements have been made. 

The few pages of extracts from Clare’s diary are very interest- 
ing, throwing much light upon his character, and upon the simple 
pursuits in which he took delight. His reflections upon the suffer- 
ings and innocent patience of children when his own little ones 
were ill may perhaps have given rise to the touching lines on 
“The Dying Child,” one of the tenderest in the Asylum poems, of 
which it is said that the unfortunate man wrote more than 500, 
although few, comparatively, were fit for publication without cor- 
rection and revision. Mr. Cherry has done well to publish these 
beautiful fragments, with some other of the miscellaneous poems 
which have not hitherto appeared, such as ‘‘ Maying, or Love and 
Flowers,” which gives a specimen of Clare in one of his rare 
sportive moments, and is a graceful conceit. We are thankful for 
so much, but must repeat the question we asked eight years ago, 
“ Are we not to have a complete edition of Clare’s poems ? ” 


THE LAST OF THE LYTHAMS.* 
Tae last of a race, an order, or a family has a great attraction for 
authors of fiction. The very title sounds grand and melancholy, 
and will attract readers as it does authors. Lord Bulwer was 
very fond of chronicling their annals. He has told 
** the last d iys of Pompeii,” ‘* the last of the Tribuaes,” and “ the 
last of the Barons :” Cooper wrote of ‘‘ the last of the Mohicans,” 
and within the past few months authors, perhaps less eminent, 
have invented memorials of ‘the last of the Jerninghames” and 
**the last of the Lythams.”’ Now, “the last of the Jerninghames,” 
at any rate, fulfilled its implied promise, that its subject at least 


Whieldon Baddeley. London: Chapman 


* The Last of Lythams. By R. 
and Hall, — 


us about | 


' recklessness. 


should be one of greatness and sadness. The hero was a tall and 
melancholy young baronet, of very ancient lineage, very unfortu- 
nate in his love and very tragic in his death. The last of the 
Lythams, on the contrary, betrays all our hopes. He is a rollicking, 
pompous, tyrannical old fellow, who marries an Irish widow on the 
sly, to retain bis estates, which on his marriage should go to his 
niece, and who dies comfortably in his bed, nursed by his niece 
aforesaid, who, though he had always bullied her, and though she 
had found out the fraud he had practised, had allowed him to 
retain Lytham Grange for his life. If the story had been true and 
faithful to the implied promise of its title, we would have let it 
alone to die a natural death, like itssubject ; but as Mr. Baddeley 
has challenged criticism by this daring innovation and inexcusable 
unfaithfulness, we take up the glove. This absence of sad and 
melancholy grandeur is the more inexcusable, because there is the 
true melodramatic ring about the opening chapter, and all the 
other chapters in which the hero figures,—Sir Everard Tylecote, 
“pale, clear-featured, and earnest-eyed,” ‘tall, spare,” and 
‘‘dark, perhaps from some trace of Spanish origin.” And 
the scene opens on the wild, romantic coast of Connemara, 
with ‘‘ two gazers upon this seascape in its grandeur and 
splendour, where—except flying, flashing birds—the only restless 
moving things were their horses, which they had reined in, gazing 
from the beach ;” so restless that one of them has to curb “ the 
Arab she rode, graceful, like herself ;” and finally, to spring down 
in &@ moment and exclaim, stroking him, ‘‘I am tired of you, 
Aladdin ;” and Aladdin follows her ‘like a spaniel,” while Sir 
Everard and Vivia pace the beach fall of love, and trying to be 
transcendental. After such a beginning as this, is it not provoking 
—though natural—that the pompous old uncle should quarrel with 
Sir Everard about his romantic ideas of sacrificing his property to 
the regeneration of his wild Irish tenantry, and leaving ‘ the 
Towers” should carry his niece back to a common English hunt- 
ing county, an ordinary country house, and the neighbourhood of 
a very gossipy littletown? But such is the painful fact, ‘and 
the sea-wind yearns in vain—for years—on the coast of Conne- 
mara for Vivia’s loose fair hair, which to-day it lifted.” So con- 
scientious of Mr. Baddeley—is it not ?—to spoil the effect of this 
sad parting by admitting, in the interests of truth, that the sea- 
wind’s yearnings were not, after all, for ever, but only “ for 
years”! The truth seems to be that this high vein about 
Arabsand sea-birds, and the melancholy ocean, and a life of 


| self-sacrifice tells too severely on Mr. Baddeley’s constitution, 


and sends him—doubtless with a throbbing brain—to seek for less 
exhausting themes at Drakenford, with the eleven Miss Dupperleys 
and their brothers and neighbours. ‘I'he transition is violent and 
humiliating, to intriguing mothers, manceuvring 


burlesqued—and other accessories of small country towns, ques- 
tionably enlivened by a gross caricature of a keen Yankee aspirant 
to the honours of British Member-of-Parliamentship, and by a 
sketch of a penniless adventurer of an incredible heartlessness and 
But in this very humble mental atmosphere we have 
time to recover from the shock to our feelings occasioned by the 
remarkably sudden change of scene and subject, before we are 
again called upon to brace ourselves for further astounding adven- 
tures. These consist first of the sudden disappearance of Vivia 
from her uncle's roof, tired out with the eligible partis pro- 
vided by her uncle. ‘The fashionable Dupperleys have a 
brother, a commercial traveller—an unspeakable horror to the 
others—of whom Vivia makes a confidante in order to obtaina 
suit of boy’s attire, in which she effects her escape. In this she 
succeeds marvellously, leaving absolutely no trace behind, which 
does not apparently trouble the Uncle at all, nor anyone else, 
though it affords food for cheerful gossip. Considering that she is 
a universal favourite, this is somewhat strange. She presents her- 
self at a cottage at Connemara, where she knew of a certain 


| widow; provokingly enough, the widow is gone, and Sir Everard 


himself lives there, from praiseworthy views of economy in further- 
ance of his patriotism. He takes her a wild voyage in his yacht 
on the stormy Atlantic, and they come back to Connemara to be 
married. But the penniless adventurer turns up, commissioned 
by the Uncle to find her, and feeling at this juncture a remarkable 
scruple about turning aside Sir Everard’s purpose of sacrificing 
time and fortune to his country, she accepts this gentleman's 
escort back to her home, where she resumes her duties,—as 
little ado being made over her unexplained reappearance as over 
her disappearance. ‘Then follow the abnormal proceedings of the 
adventurer, Forster, who, having ferreted out the Uncle’s secre’ 
marriage, and convinced himself that with this hold over hir ae 


| can secure the succession for himself, feels that Vivia is t only 
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impediment. This good-natured and clever man therefore takes | 
uncle and niece to Tintagel, and having studied the ebb and flow, | 
carries off Vivia in search of curious sea things. Finding that the | 
tide has cut them off, he swims to shore, ostensibly in search of | 
aid, and leaves Vivia to her fate. Fate, however, is kind, and brings | 
Sir Everard and his yacht—thanks to the commercial traveller, 
Dupperley, who had had his eye on Mr. Forster—round the point 
at the right moment, when catching ‘‘ the gleam of her hair that 
was floating in the water,” he made for and rescued her. Nobody 
does anything to Mr. Forster, who subsequently marries the 
Yankee Member's daughter. 

Correctness, like probability, is beneath Mr. Baddeley’s genius. 
In one paragraph you find it is night, in the next that it is morn- 
ing. One gentleman is walking and riding at the same time, 
another is spoken of as Sir Charles, Sir Chisholm, and Sir Robert 
indifferently ; the book says there are eleven Miss Dupperleys ; 
we make thirteen. Nor is Mr. Baddeley particular about sense, if 
an expression strikes him as effective,—‘‘ It would have almost 
pitied you to look upon that face,—young as it was, with its 
delicate features, there was a weary desperation upon it,—a travel- 
dashed bloom;”--nor about English ; ‘‘and the Dupperleys were the 
only people who seemed to inspire into her, now-a-days, any feel- 
ing approaching the pleasurable.” ‘The redeeming points amidst all 
this rubbish are a few sharp common-sensical reflections, and a 
few undoubtedly humorous scenes of broad farce, in which the 
pompous uncle, the melodramatic commercial traveller, the shy | 
gentleman-farmer, and the Yankee member are the principal | 
actors. Mr. Baddeley has also caught from Dickens a trick of | 
appearing funny by repeating at short intervals titles for his 
actors chosen from some trifling characteristic or accident. ‘Thus we 
have incessantly ‘the baronet’s brother,” ‘‘ the fierce tourist,” | 
‘‘the man who was proud of having ascended Mangerton,” &c. 
A propos of the latter, we will conclude with his account of his | 
ascent :— 

***T started, sir, at six o'clock,’ said the man who was proud of having 
ascended Mangerton. ‘The ascent is long and tedious. I employed 
one of the ponies which are procurable in this district, till the gradients 
became so steep that I was obliged to dismount, and I ultimately reached 
the summit at three pm. I cut my initials with my penknife upon one 
of the stones of the cairn which stands upon the summit. I had found 
myself accompanied, as I went up, by a gradually increasing train of 
the native population. When I had sufficiently recovered myself, 
having reached the top, I counted them’ (the man who was proud of | 
having ascended Mangerton was of a grave and serious character)—‘I | 
counted them. I had started alone, except that a lad accompanied my 
pony. I reached the top in the society of twenty-seven persons, of 
whom eighteen were incessantly occupied during the ascent in en- 
deavouring to sell me bog-oak. You smile, sir,’ said the man who was 
proud of having ascended Mangerton, observing Everard. ‘Do you 
doubt the accuracy of my account? ’—Not at all,’ Everard answered. 
But one can’t afford to lose any chance in life that is given one of 
being amused,’—‘I cannot say, sir, that I see anything ridiculous in 
my account,’ said the man who was proud of having ascended Manger- 
ton, stiffly. ‘I merely observed that by the time I had reached the top 
of Mangerton, I was accompanied by twenty-seven persons, and that 
eighteen tried to sell me bog-oak. I was pestered, so to speak, by their 
society. What, may I ask, should you, sir, have done under the cir- 
cumstances ?’ asked the speaker, turning in as opposite direction as he 
could from Everard, and so addressing the fierce tourist.—‘ I should 
have either strung up the whole twenty-seven on the top of Mangerton,’ | 
returned the fierce tourist, ‘or have rolled them down and drowned | 
them in the Devil's Punchbowl.’..... ‘I and my friend,’ observed 
the very short tourist, referring to the very tall tourist, ‘I and my 
friend have ascended most of the Scotch and Welsh mountains together, 
and we were never bothered in this way. Allow me, sir,’ and the very 
short tourist passed over to the man who was proud of having been up 


| 
| 
| 











Mangerton, a photograph representing, with rather an absurd effect, a | 
very short man and a very tall man climbing, side by side, a great 
shale-slope of mountain. ‘As we appeared going up Ben Lomond, sir,’ | 
observed the very short tourist, with complacency. ‘I should like to | 
possess a carte of us as we appeared going up Snowdon, but though we 


went up it, we have never seen it, have we, Alexander?’” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Renan aes 
(J. C. Hotten. 
The title-} age describes it | 
Breakfast-Table ’;” an am- 


‘Diversions of the Echo Club. 
the authorship of 


as “a companion to the ‘Autocrat of the 


—We do not know what 


this little volume may ba. 


biguous phrase, which suggests the pen of Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, | 
but may mean something quite different. But whosever the pen may | 
bo, it is certainly a clever one. The “‘Echo Club” consists of certain | 
literary friends who meet together and amuse themselves with criticism 


on the style of contemporary poets, great and small, embodying their 
criticism in “echoes.” Not to parody particular poems, but to imitate 
the general style and tone of thought, not to travesty, but to copy, with 
just so much exaggeration in the colour and the attitude as will show 
‘e purpose, is the writer’s aim. Most jeux d'esprit of the kind are 
@. 5, this is, so to speak, acomedy. They remind one of Aristophanes | 


whe : rag | 
het be chooses to do a bit of Euripidean chorus, not wholly 


in mockery, which he often uses, but seriously, till the jester’s 
impulse overcomes him and he bursts into a laugh. The Success of 
the “echoes” is very various. Of the merits of some we do not pretend 
to judge, not knowing anything of the original voices. Others—notably 
we think, those of Tennyson—are failures. The more pronounced the 
tone of the original, the more felicitously imitative the reply. What 
could be more like the original rush of Mr. Swinburne’s song than the 
following ?— 
“THe LAY OF MACARONI. 
“ As a wave that steals when the winds are stormy 
From creek to cove of the curving shore, 
Buffeted, blown, and broken before me, 
Scattered and spread to its sunlit core: 
As a dove that dips in the dark of maples 
To sip the sweetness of shelter and shade, 
I kneel in thy nimbus, O noon of Naples, 
I bathe in thine beauty, by thee embayed. 
“* What is it ails me that I should sing of her? 
The queen of the flashes and flames that were ! 
Yea, I have felt the shuddering sting of her, 
The flower-sweet throat and the hands of her! 
I have swayed and sung to the sound of her psalters, 
I have danced her dances of dizzy delight, 
I have hallowed mine hair to the horns of her altars, 
Between the nightingale’s song and the night! 
What is it, Queen, that now I should do for thee? 
What is it now I should ask at thine hands? 
Blow of the trumpets thine children once blew for thee 
Break from thine feet and thine bosom the bands? 
Nay, as sweet as the songs of Leone Leoni, 
And gay as her garments of gem-spriukled gold, 
She gives me mellifluous, mild macaroni, 
The choice of her children when cheeses are old! 
** And over me hover, asif by the wings of it, 
Frayed in the furnace by flame that is fleet, 
The curious coils and the strenuous strings of it, 
Dropping, diminishing down, as I eat: 
Lo! and the beautiful Queen, as she brings of it, 
Lifts me the links of the limitless chain, 
Bidding mine mouth chant the splendidest things of it, 
Out of the wealth of my wonderful brain! 
* Behold! I have done it: my stomach is smitten 
With sweets of the surfeit her hands have unrolled. 
Italia, mine cheeks with thine kisses are bitten: 
Iam broken with beauty, stabbed, slaughtered, and sold! 
No man of thy millions is more macaronied, 
Save mighty Mazzivi, than musical Me: 
The souls of the Ages shall stand as astonied, 
And faint in the flame I am faunivg for thee!" 
And this might very well be added to Colonel Hay’s “ 
“ Bia BILL. 
“ There's them that eats till they're bustin,’ 
And them that drinks till they're blind, 
And them that’s snuffin’ aud spooney, 
But the best of all to my mind 
(And I've been around in my time, boys, 
And cavorted with any you like), 
Was Big Bill, that lived in the slashes 
We called him Big Bill o’ Pike. 
“If he put bis hand to his bowie 
Or scratched the scruff of his neck 
You could only tell by waitin’ 
To see if you bled a peck: 
And the way he fired ‘twas lovely! 
Nobody knowed which was dead, 
Till Big Bill grinned, and the stiff’ un 
Tumbled over onto his head! 
** At school he killed his master; 
Courtin’, he killed seven more: 
And the hearse was always a-waitin' 
A little ways from his door. 
There wasn't much growth in the county 
As the census returns will show 
3ut we had Big Bill we was proud 
And that was enough to grow. 
“ And now Big Bill is an angel,— 
Damn me, it makes me cry! 
Jist when he was rampin’ the roughest 
The poor fellow had to die. 
A thievin’ and sneakin’ Yankee 
Got the start on our blessed Bill, 
And there's no one to do « 
And nobody left to kill! 


We wish that we had space for more quotations, but must content our- 
selves with mentioning the “ Echoes” , Longfellow, and 
Sut nothing is better than that of Mr. 


Pike Ballads ”:— 








ur killin’, 








of Jean Inge 
Bryant as remarkably good. 
Joacquin Miller, whose success on this side of the Atlantic is not a little 


astonishing to his compatriots. Here is one stanza of it:— 

“ No soul to be seen; but @ basin stood 
On the bench, with a mess of dubious food, 
Stringy and doughy and lumpy and thick 
As the clay ere flame has turned it to brick. 
I gobbled it up with a furious fire, 
A prairie squail of hangry desire, 
And strength came back; when, lo! ascream 
Closed my stomach and burst my dream 
She stood before me, as lithe and tall 
As a musqueet-bush on the Pimos wall 
Fierce as the Zuni panther’s leap, 
Fair as the slim Apache sheep. 
A lariat draped her broad brown hips, 
As she stood and glared with parted 
While piercing stitches and maddening 
Ran through my body, from brain to boot: 
I would have clasped her, but ere | could, 
She flung back her hair's tempestuous hood, 
And screamed, in a voice like a tiger-cat’'s 
“ You've gone and ett up my pizen for rats ?"" 
My blood grew limp and my hair grew hard 
As the steely tail of the desert pard: 
I sank at her feet, couvulsed and pale, 
And kissed in anguish her brown toe-nail 


By Newton Crossland. 
“ Thougk not a Medium myself,” he says, “I have beem 









Apparitions. (Triibner.)—Mr. Crossland is 
a Spiritualist. 
favoured with very rare and peculiar facilities for investigating the 
spirit-phenomena in my own house, and in the houses of several 
He has accordingly become acquainted with forty-two spirits, 
arity, Clemency, &., 


friends,” 
who bear the names of Adoration, Benevolence, Cl 
some of them pure angels never embodied, some departed friends and 
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relatives. At fi 
by the contrac 
= og Pie oi sus mass of unintelligible absurdity.” 
= <0 el exorcism. Each spirit was asked whether he came 
friend ye ; bad. being unable to answer this question with a lie, 
ane par pe their busin ss, Still they had always to bo careful. If 

lowed to drop to a “low, self-interested standard 


sre sent 
were 5 om 








sy “had almost determined to give up the whole 
However, a 








+} 
t 


1 houchts 
he though ion avd 
the ndane upati an undeveloped spirit “ would step in, 
f mundan¢ uy : I ep in, 
. he message almost in the middle of a and finish it 
uring, or render it ridiculous.” “ Whenever at a séance 


geize the 
nic COIOUrIM 


with a Sate eae ' : : 
l gives a minute description of its social oc supations 


ve 


ns, 


word, 


a spirit comes and § ; | 
. ts in the other world, represents itself to be Plato or 

canvates, Bacon Locke, we may generally bo quite sure that the 

Socrates, . e = : 

spirit is an undev ped or As to the “ apparitions 

“f 7 . aw aun ware enviana stoves 

Mr. Crosslan 1 has seen, we have some vi ry curious tories. 

. i female hand, which took up a wreath of jasmine 


a gracefully-f ; : . 
; “made expressly for the purpose, in obedience to a 


and amusem 


evil one.” ’ which 


One was 





st of the spirits.” Why only a hand? it may be asked. 


and migni 
previous requ 
Because, th 
themselves to a 


author, “the spirits have the power of helping 





tion of the physical and magnetical substance of the 
medium.” take too much, there would be none of him 
thay 1 


ft: so they 
left; so tne) 


best spal ~ 
Street, Mr. Crossland felt an uncontrollable dread 


being once in Tham treet 

of boing eat and accordingly fled into the Custom House. 
At that ver, 
Mr. Crossia 
If all men 
there would | 


mited to a hand or a head, according to what he can 


ry—only this one is not of an apparition—is that 


me, it seems, a tiger did get loose in the London Docks. 
el ws the 
1ad been equally on the alert, what a panic 





look-out, and warned him. 





5; on 





a5 
} 





{r. Crossland thinks his belief subsidiary in 


med 


} 


the 
nt. But if his experiences have strengthened 


faith in revelation. Our own impres- 


a most 1m 


sion is ce ent 

his belief, w n but say that the end is more satisfactory than the 
moans, Will he nk us arrogant and presumptuous, if we say that we 
cannot get over what seems the preliminary absurdity of these revela- 
tions being made through ‘ables, and in such queer ways, an aged rela- 


tive deceased, for instance, announcing her presence by eighty-two raps, 
for 1 ighty-two years she had numbered at her decease ? 


andson: a Tale of a Strong Man's Weakness. By 





Robert St. John Corbet. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—Mr. Corbet’s new novel 
reminds us of t persons, not unfrequently to be seon, who are per- 
it f str of madness in their minds. A man, for 





fectly sane, : 
instance, is an ¢ llent citizen and capable man of business, but he 

to the Chinese Empire. So Mr. Corbet’s 
All the people in it talk 


,, but of course much more brilliantly, than the people 


fancies that he i 


story is perfectly rational but for the Squire. 


not less reas 
one meets with every day, but the plot which has to bring out “the 


Sir Raymond Luttrell 


strong man’s weakness” is the plot of a farce. 


of Marsmere b sin bone. Of giant mako himself, he deplores the 
degeneracy of his race, who fall short of tho stature which ho thinks 


Luttrells of Marsmere. Frank, his eldest son, has 
less than 


And one or two ladies who have this 


becoming t 
six feet in height; he ean 


being 


committed th rime of 
narrying bono 





repair it on 
yreat qualificat » old Squire has found for him. Ho» may have his 


gr 
dhoice, but his must bein that direction. Unfortunately his ehoice 
has been made already. H> has fallen in love with a young lady whom he 
hass rriage. She has every charm of mind and person; 
she is even mod itely athletic, can wield a fishing rod, and wield it all 
day without fatig She may have muscle, but she has not bone. The 





Squire sees her, and though not wholly insensible to her beauty, pro- 
nounces against Frank, Ho 
» wonderful, persuades the young lady's father, 
He is to 


however, is not dispos »d to give in. 
devises, and w 3 mol 


} 


a sensible m f the world, to acquiesce in a notable scheme. 


marry the your 7, and keep the whole mattera secret, until he can 
conciliate showing him a grandson who may satisfy his 
requirements, Very clever, but supposing that ho had had twelve 
daughters in su sion! However, everything turns out well. Within 
& year his wif nts him with a son, who is undoubtedly bone, whom 
the doctor, spea ym his heart, and not with professional compli- 
ments, pronoun to bo the finest baby he has ever seen, and who 


actually attra lds juir 3 notices. Thon, of course, everything is 





safe. Ho inn tly desires to ba introduced to the mother of sucha 
paragon. Introduced he is, and then follows the usual tableau of a 
general asking of pardon and forgiveness. We have not scrupled to 


give a su Mr. Corbet’s plot. He is a great deal too wise to 


Suppose that the interest of his novel can depend upon anything so 





weak. Ono knows from the first moment what is going to happen, and 
absolutely unreal. The real merit of the story is 


it, in its drawing of character. About 





in its dialorue, and to acert 





this last there very profound study, but there is much taste and 


skill and naturalness. excellent. Altogether one 


The dialogue is 
Grandson in the least wearying. 
Digest of the Enql (Stanford.) 
—Mr, 


aseollan . . . 
hascollected into a volume of man agoable size and reasonable price the sub- 


ish Censusof 1871. By James Lewis. 


s0Wis, V fills a post in the Registrar-General’s Department, 


Stance of the two folio yolumes which contain the Official Returns. An in- | 


he and his fellow-inquirers were much “ perplexed | teresting preface on the Census organisation, on the leading facts relative 
-y character of the messages, apparently given by the | to the population of England and Wales w! 


certain knowing ( 


| smokes opiam, and generally sees life of a vory surprising 


in the sec 





ich that Census was the means 





of collecting, on the civil and ecclesiastical divisions of the country, 
«& These last seem to have boen arranged 
in a very useful and convenient form. It noticed that of the 





- precede the actual figures. 
is to ba 
eighteen towns selectod for the weekly returns of the Roegistrar-General, 


3,254,260) and ending with Wolverhampton 


beginning with London (3 








(68,291), not one has diminished in population since the Census of 1861; 
and that of about fifty others, beginning with Brighton (90,011) and 
ending with Cambridge (30,078), there has b2en a decreasa in Dayon- 
port, Dudley, Coventry, Stockport, Macclesfield, and Ashton-under- 
Lyne. This decrease is in some of those cases very slight, and it may 
be owing to the removal of the population to suburban localities. In 
Coventry, where the numbers have diminished from 40,396 to 37,670, 
the decrease is probably significant of diminished prosperity. Whether 
If this town 
The greatost 


rate of increase in the first eighteen is at Leicester, which has grown at 


the same is true of Ashton-under-Lyne we do not know. 
has suffered, it has not made itself heard as Coventry has. 








a rate of 40 per cent.,—from 60,050 to 93,220. St. Helen’s, in Lancashire, 
, 


mid class, stands, however, fuci/e princeps in growth, num ber- 





ing 45,134 in 1871 against the 18,396 of ten years before. Such a ratio 
is of course more easily attained the smaller the place. Itis interesting 
and satisfactory to observe that the houseless population is diminishing, 


the figures of the last four returns having been respectively 20,348, 
15,764, 11,444, 10,383. 
of these returns was made up for June, when the number of the home- 

The 


It is to bo observed, however, that the earliest 


few voluntary emigrants from cities. 





less was swollen by not a 
Channel Islands, we see, aro happy or unhappy, as the case may be, 
are in the proportion of 
£120,000 be 





in the unusual predominance of women; the} 
100 to 80. The total cost of the census, if the grant of 
fully spent, but not exceeded, will have boen five farthings per head. 

Underground ; or, Life Below the Surface. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The author prepares us for a wide application 
of his title, by telling us in his preface that “it has been his endeavour 
to make a book in which he could describe the life, not only of the 
miner, but of all who work underground, whether literally or meta- 
phorically.” mt of 
Vesuvius, for instance—which come neither literally nor metaphorically 


By Thomas W. Knox, 


There are, indeed, some things described—the asc 


under the term. The ascent, however, is ingeniously connected with 
the account of a visit to the buried cities of Campania, and tho writer 


would probably find some way of justifying the rest. Nor would it 


much trouble him or tho reader if he failed to do so. Tho 
great volume to which he gives this comprehensive title ~ 


nearly a thousand large-sized octavo 
entertaining not to need any apology of this kind. 


The 


it contains pagos — 
is sufliciently 
As for its contents, it is not easy to convey an idea of them. 
first six chapters introduce us to coal-mines, to the caverns of Naples, 
to the underground operations at Hellgate—Hellgate, as the readers of 
Washington Irving should be aware, is that part of the entrance to 
New York 


East River—to 


harbour which lies between Long Island Sound and the 


various other operations in mining, so leading us in 
chapter vii. to the subject of tho 
where we have the story of certain swindling operations in silver mines, 


*Spoculations in Nevada Minos,” 


h the author returns in chapter lxiv., wherein he 


He, 


or his informant, seems to think that there really is a diamond deposit 


a subject to whic 
unfolds the inner history of the “Great Diamond Swindle of 1872.’ 


U 








of wonderful richness somewhere on the North American continent,—in 
Mexico, as we gather from what he says. But we should fill columns, 


were we only to give the briefest account of the contents of this volume. 


“Bur 


Burglaries,” “ Adventures of Divers,” “Coral Caves in 


the Pacific,” “The Green Vaults of Dresden,” “ Wine and Beor Cellars, 
“The Mammoth Cave,” “The Parisian Sewers,” “The Catacombs of 


Rome” are among the titles of the chapters. But somo of the most 


glars and 


” 











t is 


telling descriptions are to bo found in those chapters of what may bo 


callod metaphorically underground life. “ Underground in Francisco,” 
for instance, wherein the author puts himself under the guidance of a 


] 


Jolonel, drinks “ pisco,” a very fine Peruvian brandy, 


then penetrates into the Chineso quarter, where he chews betel (it is 
commonly taken with cocoa-nut and a paste chiefly made of quicklime), 


kind, is a very 





The 
some serious information, which is generally given, however, in the 
Altogether, long as it is, it is quite 


book contains 


interesting, if not precisely edifying narrative. 
style of the “Innocents at Homo.” 
readable, and looks also as if it were true. 

Our Mother Church. By Mra. Jerome Mercier. -“ This 
book,” we are told, “is written for girls,” and dedicated “tothe members 


(Rivington. 


of the St. Anue’s Society.” The plan of it is that a certain Mrs. Askell 
co, Joan, who comes to her knowing nothing but her 


Bible, 


-orning the Church,—tells her, for instance, that the priest 


instructs her ni 


schism, her and something about the Reformation, in various 


matters con 
must wear the chasuble in consecrating the clements, a view which 
differs from that of the Supremo Ec The book has, 
as may be guessed from this specimen, a strong High-Church ton 
qu ilified to 


‘lesiastical Court. 


there is plenty of good and useful reading in it, and any one 
give due correction as he proceeds with it may employ it with advantage 
as a text-book. There 
History, on the Prayer Book, on Church A 


Church 
c, Xe, 


are chapters on various periods of 





hurch Musi 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Haydn's Dictionary of Dates and Universal Information --(Ward & Lock 1 
— Heygate (W. E.), Ember Hours, 12mo me on (Masters) ” A 
Spree Lyon (W. P.), Homo versus Darwin, cr 8vo 7 ton &0o) 9 “4 
Apostolic Lordship and the Interior Life, 8V0_ ..s.s+-s+ee-e08 sssssssesesseeee(Liayes) 3/0 | Marryat (Capt.), Percival Keene, cr 8vo...... .. (Routledge) 36 
Bengel (J. A.), Gnomon of the New Testament, 3 vols 8vo ..(Clark) 24/0 | Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Extracts from, with Notes by McB urney (Griffin & do) 1 ; . 
Bernardine (St.) of Siena, Life of, er 8vo .(Washbourne) 5/0 | Owen (J.),Gems of Welsh Melody, folio ... sovseseseutecs -(Simpkin & Co.) rh 
Bigg (J.), Railway Acts’ Supplement, 120 ..........ceseescecesseeeeerenees (Waterlow) 3/0 | Pereira (J.), Selecta @ Prescriptis, 240 ......-+csssseseersereecsereereereeees (Churchill) 5 
Cesar's Commentaries, Extracts from, with Notes by Currie, 12mo(Griffin &Co.) 1/6 | Ruddock (E. H.), On Consurmption and Tuberculosis of the Lungs ...(H. P. C) 16 
Chase (J.) Practical Treatise on Landscape Painting, roy 8vo (Barnard & Son) 2/6 | Scott (Sir W.), Lay of Last Minstrel; Lord of Isles; Marmion; i ly of Lake; 
.(C. H. Clarke) 2/0 USINO .ceccoccercorccccccceroverescccsarcessersersecsorseceecosssersesosseecs (Ross & Co.)—each Vo 


Clarke (Mrs. C.), No Security, or Rights and Wrongs, cr 8yo 
Craik (G. M.), Only a Butterfly, cr 8vo 
Day (W. H.), Essays on Diseases of Children, feap 8vo. 


..(Low & Co.) 10/6 
..(Churehill) 5/0 
(Routledge) 3/6 







Select Library of Fiction, “Morley Court; Paul Ferrol (C ae ne & Hall)—each 99 
Shakespeare, by Bowdler, cr 8vo.... sereeeee(Griffin & Co,) PS 
Simple Tales, roy 160 ........0+. -(Washbourne) 9 







Eiloart (Mrs.), Boy with an Idea, 12M0 .....,..cecesceeeee 

Farrar (F. W.), Families of Speech, Four Lectures, cr 8vo .. .(Longman) 3/6 Songs of [reland, ed. by J. L. Mc a roy 8vo .. --«(Boosey & Co,) 2/6 

Gallenga ( A.), The Pear! of the Antilles, 8VO ........ce.ccccscesees ( yman & Hall) 9/0 | Things Touching the King—The Tabernacle and its Lessons (Yapp & Hawkins) 10 Issi 
(Strahan) 3/6 | Thomson (J.), Illustrations of China and its People, vol 2, folio ...(Low & Co.) 630 


Geikie (C 
a -(Longman) 2/6 





Hale (E. 
Hamilton (J.), Poems and Ballads, 12mo 
Handbook for Travellers in Holland, Belgium, &c., 
Handbook for Travellers in Southern Italy, 12mo 








Ly 
, Life in the Woods, a True Story of the Canadian Bush 
E 5, Ups and Downs, an Every-day Novel, cr 8vo ‘ 


Lectures on the Galatians (Ye app & Hawkins) 1/6 






.(Maclehose) 5/0 
.(Murray) 6/0 
(Murray) 10/0 


Vereker (Lieut-Col. C 











..(Low & Co.) 7/6 | Trench (W.S.), Realities of Irish Life, cr vo ........ 
Tytler (S.), Old Masters and their Pictures, cr S8vo 

S.), Old Times in Ireland, 3 vo 
Virgil's Aneid, book 3, ed. by White, 18mo 
Whitehouse (T.), Lingerings of Light in a Dark Lan i, cr 8vo 






.(Strahan & C 0) 46 
(Chapman & Hall) 316 
(Longman) 1 
Brown & Oo.) ¢ 6 








Harris (J. L.). Law and Grace: 

Harte (Bret), Episode of Fiddletown and other Sketches, feap 8vo (Routledge) 1/0 | Wilson (E.), Lectures on Dermatology, 8V0 «...ssseessesseeeees --(Churchill) 10% 
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OTICE.—R OYAL SCHOOL of ALVERN COLLEGE. RITISH ASS SOCIATION 
MINES, Jermyn Street, London—The 23rd | |' _—_—_— , ’ ee... ae 7 
SESSION will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, the Ist , i . = THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
October. Prospectuses may be had on application. The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE The Forty-third ANNUAL MEETING of this 
Association will be held in BRADFORD, 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ts HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. 

J. H. HUTTON, B.A. will REOPEN his School on 
Tuesday, September 16th. He prepares boys for the 
Public Schools, for Matriculation in London, and for 
the Local Examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. 
He divides the year into three terms. He possesses one 
of the best playgrounds in Brighton. 





| ge CATION.—There are TWO or 
4 THREE VACANCIES for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen, in College for Ladies, in a healthy and open 
part of West London. Home comforts for boarders. 
Michaelmas term begins September 10. 

For prospectuses and references apply to the 
Principal, Western College for Ladies, Brook Green, 
London, W. 

RE ‘DFORD COL LEGE (for ‘LADIE S), 
48 and 49 Bedford Square, London. Founded, 
Incorporated, 1869 

The SESSION 1873-74 will begin on Thursday, 
October 9. TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be awarded, by open competition, at the beginning of 
next October. Candidates are requested to send their 
names to the Secretary before September 20. Pro- 
spectuses may be had at the College 

JANE MARTINEAU, 


(*- GRAMMAR SCHOOL of KING 

EDWARD VI., BROMSGROVE, WORCESTER 
SHIRE. Head Master—HERE BERT MILLI M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge 





1849, 


Hon. Sec. 


NGTON, 








The sons of gentlemen and clergymen are receive; =. a > 12 os 
Bs = in che flea i —_ a! h : Ch “ —_ walk from the rmi » North-Western, Midland, | & mb¢ r J » o 
of Education is that of the Public Schools. _ ro und Great Northern Railways wo aan 19, 
" SRE aka ieyetabare JOHN ROBSON, B.A., O. Willian 

There are valuable Scholarships from the School to August. 1873 “tareee ary to the Council. Coal Plan 
Oxford University . Lecture on \ 

Terms for Board and Tuition, from 60 guinea to { j EEN’S COLLEGE, G. ALWAY.— Sie —_. F.RS 

fe ae ee eT Pere MEDIOINE. SESSION 1873-4 . 





Apply to the Head Master. 


Ny “mscetanr’ SCHOLARSHIPS. — 

















on FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 


RIVE tSITY COLL E G ‘E, LONDON. 
SESSION 1873-74. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will commence on Wednesday, October 1. INTRO- 
DUCTORY LECTURE at 3 pm. by Dr. F. T. 
Roserts, B.Sc. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and 
LAWS (including the Department of the Fine Arts) 
wiil begin on Thursday, October 2. INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE at 3 p.m., by Professor O. Henrict, Ph.D. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE for the DEPARTMEN y 
of FINE ARTS, om Thursday, Oc es 2, at 4.30 p.m., 
by Professor E. J. POYNTER, A.R. 

The SESSION. of the FACULT y of SCIENCE (in- 
cluding the Department of the Applied Sciences) will 
begin on Thursday, October 2. 

The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, and the Natural Sciences 
will commence on Monday, October 6. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS. betweer the ages of Seven 
and Sixteen will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, September 23. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the 
College, containing full information respecting Classes, 
Fees, Days, and Hours of attendance, &c., and Copies 
of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes, open to Com 
petition by Students of the several Faculties, may be 
obtained at the Office of the College 

The Examination for the Medica] Entrance Exhi 
bitions, and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes 
(Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science), will be 
held at the C sthand 26th of September, 


The Coll » the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropoli 





only a few minutes 








TLATION EXAMINATION 


The FIRST MATR 
l on FRIDAY, 24th 


for the Session 1873-4 will “be held 
day of Octo 


The EX MIN ATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS and 














commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 17, 
PRESIDENT DESIGNATE. 
Professor A. W. WILLIAMSON, Ph.D., F.B.S., F.c.s 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 

The Executive Committee at Bradford will elect 
New Members and Associates, on the following 
conditions :— 

1. New Life Members for a composition of £10, which 
entitles them to receive 4 eee yusly the Reports of the 
Association which may be published after the date of 
payment. 

2. New Annual Subscribers for a payment of £2 for 
the first year. They receive gratuitously the Reports 
for the year of their admission and for every following 
year in which they continue to pay a Subscription of 
£1 without intermission. 

3. Associates for this Meeting only for a payment of 
£1. They are entitled to receive the Report of the 
Meeting at two-thirds of the publication price. Associ- 
ates are not eligible to serve on Committees or tohold 
any office. 

Ladies may become Members or Associates on the 
same terms as Gentlemen. Ladies’ Tickets (transfer- 
able to Ladies only) may be obtained on payment of £1, 
Cheques and Post-Office Orders to be made payable to 
Alfred Harris, Jun., Esq., Bradford 

After September 13, personal application for Tickets 
must be made at the Reception Room, Bradford, which 
will be opened on Monday, September 15, at One p.m 
GENERAL AND EVENING MEETINGS IN Sr. George's 

HALL 

The First General Meetiug will be 
day, September 17, at 8 p.m. pre 
CARPENTER, LL.D., F.R.S., & 
and the President Elect will 


and deliver an Address, 





held on Wednes 
tisely, when Dr, 


, will resign the Chair, 
Presidency, 





ussume the 





will be given 





» 25th September, to 




















Mr ¥ 





IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The important | EXHIBITIONS will commence on THURSDAY, th 
changes i 10de of competing for these Scholar 23rd day of October. the f il ive been arranged:— 
ships, ‘onditions of holding them, which By a recent regulation of the Council, all Scholarships -pallcepse plc yiton Abbey, Gordale 
come into force at the next competition, have been | and Exhibitions of the Second, Third, and F.uurth Searr, Malham, ¢€ Yaves, Settle Caves, and 
published. The Revised Rules should be obtained at Years may now be competed for by Stud nts who Inglebor 
once, by all who are likely to present themselves | have attained the requisite standing in any Medical Lists and Prices of Lodgings and other general in 
xamination, £ plic ation to the Secretary, School recognised by the Senate of the Queen's Uni- formation wi I riven, on application at the Local 
Science and Art yar tment, South Kensington, versity, and have passed the Matric ulation Examination | Secretaries’ Office. Bra if rd. 
London, 8. W, * By orde = in the College [he names of new L IF — MEMBERS, ANNUAL T} 
The LORDS of t the MMIT TEE At the ensuing Examination Eight Scholarships, of SUBSCEIB 3ERS, and ASSOCIATES for this Meeting ; 
COUNCIL on E ‘DU CATION the value of £25 each, will be offered for competition— only are now being received and Tickets issued at the on t] 
$$$ - - ——— viz., Two to Students of the First, Second, Third, and | Offices of the Association, Market Street; also Tickets deris 
THE CHL RCIL “DEFENCE INSI [- | Fou irth years resper ‘tively. In addition, Four Exhibi- | for Ladies who do not desire to become Members or line, 
TUTION, 25 Parliament Street, London, S.W. tions of £12 each will be offered; [wo to Students of Associates; these are transferable to Ladies only. anu 
PrestpeNt—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | ‘he First, and Two to Students of the Second Year JAMES BR. CAMPBELL, DD.) Hoa. euill 
‘ : : respectively; and Two Exhibitions of £16 each—one RICHARD GODDARD, - L 1 
Donations and Subs ions are urgently required | ty Students of the Third and Fourth years respectively. PEILE THOMPSON, ) Se vretaries be gi 
for needful work at the present season. All scholars are exempt from payment of a moiety - ——-- — - exces 
ALFRED T. LEE, LL.D., Secretary. of the fee for the compulsory classes. This rule does 7 IL I R T EENTH CHURCH Fr 
ee —— not apply to the Class of Medical a 1 Ona . VT eR 7th. Sth. 
rPHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. By onter of tho resident, oor _ CONGRESS, B BATH, 1673, OCTOBED 7, 8h are § 
. _ DP Oo egistrar 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. Sth Boptorsber roe -MOFFECT, LL D., Registrar. PROGRAMMES and TICKETS are NOW BEADY, M 
This Theatre, redecorated under the direction of = and can be obtained on application. rece! 
sh Nelso \PEN fo » Dramatic Seasu 1 1 , t 
= SAT URDAY NE XT ‘ i ad eee ge will “i | Pr TORS, P. 1R L. I AME NT AR YY pee Pa Tickets, admitting Ladies or Gent! 0 - - wr 
produced Shakespeare's Tragedy of ANTONY and MUNICIPAL, are respectfully requested to = ting se ee ag A oe ~ ma ‘Rooms, Bath. ine t 
CLEOPATRA, concentrated into Four Actsand Twelve | cousider whether any CANDIDATE deserves their ree lie sti a by Te tte — st be aco pe vale’ by a re- 
Scenes by Mr. Andrew Halliday. Illustrated with | Support who upholds the present monopoly (by means | (PD lasions lis Nett Mi vjould be made payable to 
New and Characteristic Scenery by Mr. William | of pew rents in Parish Churches) of our PUBLIC THOMAS PONSONBY. Stamp cannot be received in 


The Cast will include Mr. James Anderson, 
Mr. Ryder, Mr. A. Glover, Mr. Rignold, Mr. Dolman, 
Mr. J. Morris, Mr H. Russell, Mr. Byron, Mr 
Ford, Mr Lickfold, Mr. Midton, Mr. Sargent, 


Beverley. 








EDIFICES, erected and set apart by 
law for the free worship of all, rich and poor alike. 
Resolutions of Vestry, tracts and information for 
FREEING a CHURCH, gratis by the National 


PAROCHIAL 


sent 





payment, unless the amount of exchange, viz.,3 per 
cent., be allowed, so that, wher sre stamps are forwarded, 
they must amount to 7s 9d fo Member's Ticket, or 
3s 2d for an Associate's 


Mr. HI. Clifford, and Mr. H. Sinclair; Miss Wallis, | Association, Central Office, Manchester ; ' 
Miss Banks, Miss E. Stuart, Mdlle. Adelina Gedda, &e E. HERFORD, Chairman. *.* The Committee regret that the necessity 0 
The incidental Music selected and composed by Mr epireneers = —_ building za hall for the occasion, coupled with the 
W. C. Levey, the Ballet and Groupings of Crowds JRINCESS'S THEA RE ROYAL.— | geners al suivance in prices, has compelled them to raise 
arranged by Mr. John Cormack, and the whole to be Sole Manager, Mr. JAMes GUIVER—EVERY | the price of the Tickets. 
produced under the personal supervision of Mr, Andrew | EVENING, at 7 o'clock, the Performances will com The Rev Prebendary BUCKLE, 

The Rey. T. P,. METHUEN 














he popular Faree of the MARRIED 











Halliday and F, B. Chatterton. At the conclusion of mence with th 

the Tragedy the National Anthem will be sung by the | BACHEL OR Followed, at 7.45, by Lord Byron's Colonel WYNDHAM BAKER } Hon. Secs. 

entire | strength of the Company. The Performances | Grand Choral Tragedy of MANFRED. Manfred, Mr. | JOHN JOHNSTON, Esq., 

wille nence with a Farcical Musical Eccentricity, in | Charles Dillon. Supported by Messrs. Wm. Rignold, WILLIAM DAUBENY, Esgq., 

one 9 entitled NOBODY in LONDON. Characters | Palmer, A. Honey, Egan, &. Mesdames Henderson, | All letters and inquiries to be addressed to the 

by Messrs. Brittain Wright, F. Moreland, Fred Evans | Baldwin, Everard, Cowper, "Russell, Jane Coveney, | Acting Secretar rHOMAS PoNnsonsy, Church Con- 

and his Ballet Troupe; Miss Harriet Coveneyand Miss | Lynd, Kemp, Villiers, Alice Phiilips, &c. Conclude | gress Office Assembly Rooms, Bath 

Hudspeth. To conclude witha New and Original Farce, | with a New Fairy Spectacular Extravaganza, entitled 2 —$—$—$—$———— ment. 

entitled THE STRAIGHT TIP. Characters by Messrs. | The WILL of WISE KING KINO, written by James HEALTH RESORTS. farmi 

srittain Wright, F. Moreland, A. M. Denison, and F. | Albery. Principal characters by Messrs. W. Rignold, Dp ' + 17 . ing Th: 

Barsby; Miss Charlotte Saunders, Miss Clara Jecks, | Calhaem, A. ~ nang Palmer, &c. Miss Hughes (Mrs. LFRACOMBE HOTEL. —dAir bracing tien, 

and Miss Maud Howard. Prices from Sixpence to Five | Gaston Murray), Mesdames Baldwin, Everard, Kemp, yet balmy.—Beautiful Scenery of North De a hes 

Guineas. Doors open at half-past 6,commence at 7. | Cowper, Ly: “4 Villiers, &c. Box Office, under the in 240 Apartments.—Cuis ine excellent.—Wines choice in the 

Box Office open from 10 till 5 daily. direction of Mr. F. H. Smith, open 10 till 5 daily. Table d’ Hote daily. seem 
nities 
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THE ARKANSAS CE! 


RAL RAILWAY 





COMPANY. 





Issue 
Payabl 


1,000 Eight per Cent. First Mortgage Gold Bonds of 500 dollars 


to Bearer, but which can be Registered in the Company's Books at tte option of the Holders. 


each. 


BEING THE BALANCE OF A TOTAL ISSUE OF $1,200,000. 


Principal and Interest, free 
Company 


PRINCIPAL REPAYABLE ON 


JULY 


of United States Taxes, payable in Gold at the Office of the Union Trust 
in New 


Y ork . 


1, 1891, ar Par, in Goup. 





ISSUE PRICE, 


Bear ing Interest at 8 


£90 


Mr W. C. QUILTER is authorised by the ARKANSAS C 


1,000 bonds of $500 each, the price of subscription being 


or Messrs Smith, Payne, and Smiths 


PER 


3 per Cent. per 


BOND OF 


Anum, from 1st July, 1873. 


$500. 


ENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY to receive applications for the above-montion®™ 
£90 per bond, payable at Messrs Jay Cooke, McQulloch, and Co.’s ; 


, Lombard street, as follows: 


£5 per Bond on Application; £20 on Allotment; £25 15th October, 1873; £25 14th November, 1873; 
£15 15th December, 1873—£90. 


The instalments, after allotment, may be paid in full on any day 


fixed for the payment of an instalment, under discount of 


6 per cent. per annum. 


Scrip certificates to bearer will be 


issued against allotment letters with Bankers’ receipts, and, after payment in full, definitive 


bonds will be issued in lieu of scrip. 


The bonds are a first charge upon the entire line, and all the Company’s property (which includes 130,000 
acres of surplus land), at the rate only of $8,000 per milo of road. 





The line of the Arkansas Central Raiiway extends from the city of 
Helena, a pa of great ccmmercial importance, to Little Reek, the 
capital of the State, a distance cf about 106 miles, with a branch to Pine 
luff, 80 miles, and anc branch to Clarendon, 11 miles. 

The entire lk h of the including sidings, is 150 miles, 64 of 
which are in success ful operation, and the remainder is graded, bridged, 








ther 
line, 


| 
: 


The capital of the Company is $2 500,000, of which $1,500,000 has 
been subscribed for, and is fully paid up. 

Under the Company’ Charter its property of every description is 

exempted from taxation until a dividend of 10 per cent. is paid on the 
Ci _~ il stock, which stock is limited to the above amount. 

By the terms of the deed of mortgage, the money received from the 

present issne is to be expended exclusively in the formation and equip- 
ment of the line. 


The mortgage deed of trust provides that the money received from 
| sales of surplus land shall be paid to the Union Trust Company, and 
form a sinking fund for the redemption of the bonds, augmented, if 


tied, and ready for the iron rails which are being laid. The line affords 
the only means of communication between the three largest cities of 
the State, and secures to the whole interior an outlet for its products 
to the Mississippi River at all seasons of the year. 

It is, moreover, connected with the Little Rock and Fort Smith, the | 
New Orleans, the Cairo and Pulte n, and the Helena and Corinth Rail- | 


ways, of which the first named is wholly, and the three latter partially, 
open for traffic. 


The net earnings, 


to the lst August, 1873, are 


after deducting all expenses, from the Ist February 


as follows: 





Month of Fe ary 
“ Marc! 
_ April, 
— May 
a Ih | 
— July, 
Thus showing that the average > net earnings for the "past six months | 
on the portion opened for traffic have been over 10,000 dols per month, | 
derived solely from local business. Upon the opening of the entire | 
line, the net earnings at the same rate would exceed 300,000 dols per 
annum, while the interest upon the bonded debt for the same period | 
would be 96,000 dols, But it is fair to conclude that the earnings would | 


be greatly augmented through traffic, and the income largely 
exceed this estimate. 
From this it will be seen that the present net earnings of the line 
are sufficier nt ver the interest on the whole 1,200,000 dols bonds. 
Mr C. R. a Civil Engineer of high standing in New York, who 


recently examined the line on behalf of the European investors, reports 


by the 





Alton, 





as follows with regard to the traffic of the line :— 
A moderate estimate of the earning f the road after the completion of the main 
on to Little Re with the branch to Pine Bluff, would be, in my estimation, as 
llows :— 


do's dols 


Passengers, mail ar 200,000 








| 
LEXPTCSS cisseveveees pinesinnetvenabineecnenseiiniind | 
Freights of all c'asses ++ 1,000,000—1,200,000 } 
Les perating expenses, { 5 per cent 660,000 | 
Interest on 1,200,000 dol bonds at 8 per cent, 96,000— 756,000 
after paying all expenses & interest on the mortgage debt 444,000 ) 

t He'ena,a town of great commercial importance, favourably 

of the Mississippi River, at the termination of a range of hills 

y ire terminal point for a railroad above overflow within the 

f Arkansas, and runs westwardly from this point through a fine 





tle Rock, the capital of the State (there connecting with a 
r in various directions), with a branch leading to Pine Bluff, 
on the Arkansas River. The country through which the 
tent under cultivation, and capable, from its fertile 
all the various crops of the temperate zone— 
d fruits in the greatest variety. 












oil ar oa climate will inevitably, from the large amount of 

ped on the line, make this road remunerative as an invest- 

exists within the borders of the United States for successful 
central portions of Arkan-<as. 


completed is well constructed and in good condi- 
is sufficient for its operations, and of an excellent character. 

i structures of a kindred character are well built and ornamental 
and the system of management and operation of the road would 
] prop: r means a e taken to foster the interest of the commu- { 

y increase the earnings, 


ulre dy 





ad there 


' pany, 
| ihem till the 





by annual payments (commencing Ist January, 1878) out of 

All amounts received by the Union Trust 
ted by them in outstanding bonds of this Com- 
or in bonds of the United States, anc the same are to be held by 
maturity of this issue, 

The Company owns 130,000 acres of surplus land, situated along tho 
line, which is estimated to be worth 10 dols per acre, and is constantly 
increasing in value. 


necessary, 
the earnings of the lir 
Company are to be inve 


Tho average price realised by the Company for lands sold up to Jun 
Ist, 1873, was 9 dols 12c per acre. At this rate the lauds alone will 


liquidate the bonded debt of the Company. 

At the price of issue, taking into consideration the discount on pre- 
payment in full, and the interest accrued from 1st July last, these bonds 
yield upwards of 9 per cont. per annum. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without 
deduction. Should a less number of bonds be allotted than are applied 
for, the amount paid on application will, so far as required, be applied 
towards the payment cue on allotment. 

In default of payment of the amount due on allotment, 
stalment, all payments made will be liable to forfeiture. 

Official copies of the Company’s charter and of the mortgage deed to 
the Union Trust Company of New York, by which that Company is 
appointed Trustee for the bondholders, and other documents referring 
to the Company, ve be seen at the Office of the Solicitors, Messrs 
Dawes and Sons, 9 Angel court, Throgmorton street, London. 

Forms of app lic ation may be —- at the Banking-houses of 
Messrs Jay Cooke, McCulloch, and Co,, and Messrs Smith, Payne, and 
Smiths, Lombard street, and at the Office of Mr W. C. Quilter, 16a To- 
yard, London. 


or of any in- 


kenhouse 
— 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be CLOSED on or before 
THURSDAY, the 18t/ t., at Four o’cloc k p.m. 
London, Sept. 9, 1873. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers ) 


To W. C. Quilt r, Esq., 16a Tokenhouse yard, London. 





Sim,—Having paid to Messrs Jay Cvuoke, McCulloch, and Co., or Messrs Smith, 
Payne, ard Smiths, the sum of pourds, being a deposit at the rate 
of £5 per bond « bonds of 500 dols each of the Arkansas Cer tral 
Railway Company, I request you will allot me that number of bonds, and I hereby 
agree to acc: pt the same, or any smaller number you may allot to me, and to pay the 
balance due thereon, according to the terms of the prospectus, dated 9th September, 
1873. Name (in full) 

Address eaee ° pueue 
Description , 
BOUND cccccccoevencovessccescsvseccesesacenes 





Signature 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


O END OF WORRY SAVED by the 
use of STONE’S PATENT BOOK BOXES, for 
the safe and orderly keeping of all papers and docu- 
ments, printed and manuscript. Prices from 2s 6d to 
786d. Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. A sam- 
‘ple box sent, carriage paid, to any railway station in 
England by HENY STONE, Manufacturer, Banbury. 


THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 


And the Comfort of the Wearer. | 


7 OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN'S 
SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., 
where all communications should be addressed. 





IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from 
the “ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re- 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute 
for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 
Wormwood Street to 21 Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 





y i WDMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing 

areal sea bath in yourown room. May be used 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 
in bags and boxes of 71b., 14lb., 28lb., 56lb., and 1 cwt. 
Beware of imitations. 


TPIDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 

produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
lassitude, &c. 
rally than any other remedy. 
by all chemists and druggists. 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 

















® residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 


rpipMa N’S SEA SALT is not merely a 


healthful luxury, but has produced really won- | 


derful effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, | 

immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- | 

ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 

ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 

sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


ole op SEA SALT should be used 


in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 











ner. For very young children the bath should be | 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that each package 


bears our trade-mark, 


| 
| 
ae _ 
TP'IDMAN'S SEA SALT is superior to | 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal | 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the ordinary operations of refining | 
and purifying, are retained in full activity. | 
| 
| 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold | 
water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of | 
imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 
TRYIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When 
purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag, on which are the 
avords, **Tidman's Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


effectually | 











"PD URN the WESTMINSTER WEDGE- 
FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES. | 
The Best, the Cleanest, the Safest, and in the end the 
sheapest. 
Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN'S 
WORLD'S | 

[ArR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. } 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. | 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. | 

THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. | 

IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. | 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. | 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. | 





It invigorates more effectively and natu- | 
Sold in bags and boxes | 
N.B.—Particularly see | 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the | 
very want of the age, presenting to every one | 


the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of | 
| 





| excellent economic flavouring stock for soups, sauces, | 


| sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


concentrated form and at a lower price. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
DEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER CENT 


K INAH ANS. LL. WHISKY. EB 
| (QEXLON COMPANY (Limited) 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit The Directors invite icati : 
is the very oi | to bagless ethene ine for Debentures 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, | Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | — a ee a pen — ee 
| age nace FIRE OFFICE, Lombanj 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
Street and Charing Cross, London, —Establisy, 
a ‘8Qed 


| 

| seal, pink label, and cork branded 

| 

| 1782. Prompt and liberal Los 

| 088 Settlements, Insyr. 








“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depdt, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford | ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) 


Street, W. | 

ee JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, f Secretaries, 
BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA” 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847 

RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 


the principal towns in South Australia 


| UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the | 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their | 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- | 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota. | 





| tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO,, | petotiata: A entlected - “ - Bil, 
| Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or, at their London | Por torus, apply at the Olen oy ere on depo 
| Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. | EO aes ts AT DTTP te at Broad Streg 
© E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Mai 
- _ . Dager, 
s PARKLING DINNER ALE. TO INVESTORS. 


Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually 
PENNINGTON and Coy 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS «, 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Fore 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &¢ with © 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10t = 
per cent. wa 
PENNINGTON and CO, 3 Royal Exchanos 


Buildings, London, E.C 


pus LONDON BANK of TUNE 
| (I " : 


W ™ vounaer and CO. Established 1749. 


1» COM. 





pe“ PALE ALE, 


Ww YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 





DINBURGH ALE, 
1, 
W M. YOUNGER and CO. 
Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. | 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. ee 
Office: 51 South John Street. 
P URE 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. | 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for | 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. } 
| 


simited 
London Office—11 St. Helen's Place, London, Ec, 
DIRECTORS, 
The Hon. Thomas C. Bruce. 
John W. Larking, Esq. 
Sir Charles H. Mills, Bart., M.P. 
Harvey Ranking, Esq 
Jobn Stewart, Esq 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co, 
Letters of credit granted, bills for collection and 
coupons encashed. All business connected with the 
Tunisian Regency transacted. 4 


E. WOODINGTON, Secretary 


OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB 
4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY 
CAUSED BY . 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
njury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
| becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
} Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
| 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





AERATED WATERS. | 





Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. EuLtis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:~—W. Best and SONS, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. | 


C ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 
which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen :— 








po PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR —~ 
O48 TAIN WHILE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry 
J Paste and Curry Powder. a : 
rpunuoor CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. Jones | 
. a and Co., Tirhoot. : ; | 
_ JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 
warranted made from Fresh Fruit aud with Re- 
tined Sugar only. 


cae, SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 





VNOVERNMENTS STOCK INVEST. 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C. 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION 
First Issue, £500,000 fully paid-up. 

The undoubted security offered by this Company to 
| Depositors is—A Capital of £500,000 invested in 
Foreign and C loniaf Gover nment Stock. The Invest 
ment of all Deposits in similar Stock by purchase of 
} same or making advances on Deposit of Bonds. The 
| inspection of the Securities quarterly by Auditors and 
| publishing their Certificate by Advertisement. 

(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”") eietent a tbh nog rates wie fy? a adepte 
ticular attention is requeste oO i u 

A 4 5 by this Company of issuing for deposits of two years 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. and upwards Deposit Notes under the seal of the Com- 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 7 | pany, with Coupons attached for half-yearly Luterest of 

Ask ee ye topple CE. } 54 per cent. per annum for 5 years. sical 
3EWARE OF 1) ‘ NS, | 5 _- = —2 and upwards. 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all! Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal:= 
bottles and labels. } per cent. current Bank rate for three 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | months, the current Bank rate for six months, aad 

5 per cent. for twelve months. 

Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | Celouial Government Stocks. 

1, e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY _ ; 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, ae ‘ paneer aE ST fae 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | "PYUHE CO-OPERATIVE T RUNK and 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their UMBRELLA COMPANY, 319 Strand, opposite 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against Open to supply the Public without 
the inferior preparations which are put up and Jabelled or formality, at reduced prices. 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- lls. 6d. Silk Umbrellas, worth & 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Oavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACI of | 

4 MEAT.—None genuine without the Inventor's 
fac-simile in blue being on the Trade-mark Label and | 
outer cover. Pure Condensed Essence of Beef Tea, 


and made dishes. 
“ Food for the nerves.”—(Liebig.) 
I EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
dé 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 





below the 





A. W. RAY, Manager. 


Somerset House 
Ticket, Subscription 
; Celebrated for our 
Guinea. Solid Leather Portmanteaus, Ladies’ Dress 
Imperials, Overlands for India, Gladstone Bags, aad 
every description of Travelling Equipage. 


I. DAVIDS, Manager. 


JARR’S LIFE PILLS, —Let any person 

take two or three of these PILLS occasionally. 

They at once remove all dangerous obstructions with- 

| out pain or inconvenience, aud produce the state m pat 

to be desired—“a sound Minpv in a sound Boo¥. 
Sold by all Cuemists 


I 





TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
J‘ AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
JOHN GOSNELL 5. 


OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT & PILLS. 


tine hue, no matter at what age, 


10. have ¢ ng vi 2 ai ne he § . ny 
and CO. have at le ngth, with the aid of one of the most CONVULSIONS, Fits, EprLersy.—These 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- = tn : vas and all seasons, cand 

nf id. is v offere he public i " H ackS CO ) tO all ages & all seasons, Car. 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more be neglected without danger to intellect or life 


Epilepsy especially requires prompt treatment, as It 
springs from a scrofulous state of the habit, or from 
some unnatural pressure of the brain, which can only 


Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Ange! Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY | ¥'*2 certainty be removed at an early stags. It 
- a pik wa curing these terrible class of diseases, Holloway 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth | remedies have held an enviable notoriety for more 


Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London, 


than a quarter of acentury. The Ointment sb ould be 

rubbed twice daily over the stomach and spine, 8 
| perseveringly as salt is rubbed into meat, At the 

sume time, Holloway's Pills should be freely taken, 12 
| doses to act cally on the bowels. 
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—DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


. TITMNO T y 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). 
” (SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 
tne Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
It contains hm ‘Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
+ orhat Prices and Dividends, &c. 
™ ALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


CAPIT : 
Till And the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


Messrs. " : 
BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


(Established 1852.) 





——— ee : . 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier Ww OOD Zar eet se 
ro the Que the Royal Family, and the DECORATIONS. 


en 






P Europe, A Navy. and Civil Outfitter, —— 
Courts A Re ent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; HOWARD'S PATENT. 
14 to 12 M we Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, | Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
also at 102 . = 39 New Street, Birmingham. being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
Liverpool ; au eanaenanniaa fe paper-hanging, being beautiful in effect and exceed- 
OR SEPTEMBER.—H. J. NICOLL’S ingly durable. 
TOURIST, TR AVELLING, and ORUISING HOWARD and SONS, 
ITS for GENTLEMEN, from Three Guineas; DECORATORS, 
svITS Tweed Overcoats, from 20s. For Shoot 25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 


Tetarprcot -— ; ; - - . < : 
ss Cheviot One-and-a-half Guinea Shooting And Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingham. 


Jackets, with Cartridge ar i Pack Pockets. uTLERY =e = 
ate ate Rates a 7 > ? > TORRE "1" 

sae a te 12 > J smh, ANWA, 41).— ihe 

i oF IcO LL'S SI E C I AL + most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

MATERIALS for BOYS’ SUITS and | in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. 


ing.—the 

















| —_ 


7 — rere are 
“re particularly adapted for Seaside wear and BURTON'S. 
amy Pron Jacket Suits. Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, Table, Des- |Crvrs. 
éc., suitable for each dress The one are 4 of the | sert, per pr. 
, ie finest Steel. —_ -—_- 
OR LADIES—H. J. NICOLL'S}| = dls dia d 
Foprotatetres in RIDING HABITS, from Three | 34-inch ivory handles ...... perdoz, 19 .) 15 .| 7° 
Ei ht Guineas a New Habit Covert Jacket; a New 33 ditto balan: © ditto 20 1. 7 
wenn roof Tweed Polonaise Travelling Costume ; 3§ ditto, ditto ...... see 3 24 8 
atery Dreadnought Ulster Coats, with Regis 53 ditto fine ivory ditto .. 37 28 w . 
the New alien » Wa thelt, in Waterproof, Tweed, 4 ditto extra large ditto ...........+... 49 .| 30 .|10 6 
tere i soap ceed —Ciathe 4 ditto finest African ivory ditto... 45 ./ 36 ./15 . 
Cheviot, 82 sieisralbes Ditto, with silver ferules ............ 46 .)/38 .| 1. 
Ditto, with silvered blades ........., 55 .| 42 .| 19 6) 





TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, | yicker etectro-silvered handles...) 23. |! 19 7 6| 


IMPORTED BY “ a aoa 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., W pad A I . a 

CARPET MANUFACTORERS TO THE ROYAL | ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 

FAMILY, 7 éontaining upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 

x BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 

85 & 36 OLD ; s 1851. 1962 4 nt IBLIN, 1868 large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 

EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1568. 1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 

" rene . » » and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 

FINE BENGAL a pny ARDS WIDE ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 

Rooms Covered in One Piece. Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a smal) fixed rate. 





MELD’S PATENT ‘* OZOKERIT ” oamaciniiest : 
| CANDLES. QSEERS CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
— Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
ENTOCRETE,’ or SOLUBLE | LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


TOOTH-POWDER TABLETS. BIRMINGHAM—Mannufactory and Show Rooms, | 


AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 

Cannot soil the dressing-case nor toilet table, and " TeTITAgID™’?T 68 ORF A PT ht 

area perfect luxury Prepared from a combination C ONS U MI T I O N, ” W A STIN G, 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price IMPERFEC r DIGESTION. 

98 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 

fumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sons, Farringdon Street. 

- . - ——— medial agents. They are the only remedies yet known 

An ‘Ir? >TT 7 \ | for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 

R. LOCOC K'S i U LM ON I C venting nausea, while they also efficiently supply the 


| WAFERS.—From Mr. Harrison, 265 Glossop | piace of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. | 


Road, SheMeld —“ Many pone or mag a These facts are now attested by the published records 
themselves highly gr oti led = the — “~ = ® | of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
at yee with r cociee sank was oom company each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 

pletely cured by afew Wafers.” They instantly relieve SAV ORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
7 } j and all Chemists. 


Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Gout, Rheuma- 
tiem, and all nervous pains, and taste pleasantly. Sold Note name and trade mark on each bottle, 


by all druggista at 1s 14d per box. 
ome alae seme “JEALTHY DIGESTION.— 
OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The Nothing is so important to the human frame 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is | ®5 healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC MORSON’S PEPSINE. 
PILLS. Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 3s; Lozenges, in 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement | boxes, from 2s 6d; Gilobules, in bottles, from 2s; and 
during their use, and : 
attacking any vital part and the Manufacturers, 
Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 94 | THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London, See name on label. 





per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. - NEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
MOC-MAIN LEVER — _ 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
gentlemen to be the most ‘effective invention in the proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel | remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a | ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, | the world. 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 


post, on the circumference of the body two inches JOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Two New 








aperient for del 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 









below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. Lectures. 1. Sugar from the Cane to the Tea- 
y TE, 228 Piccadilly. 7 aeae “ea . : iy u 7 

Single _— = - age ry — a postage cup; 2. The Silber Light, both by Prof. Gardner—The 

f a — ae a “eae Ga. ~ Enchanted Glen, 240th time, by Mr. Hartwell— 

_ ee —— Sis 6d, <0, ond 52s 6d; postage Domestic Electricity, by Mr. King—Vienna and Its 

ree. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. Exhibition, by Mr. Malden.—Open daily 12 to 5,7 to 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White 
8 t ac ay . 0 je ssi q 
Post-office, Piccadilly. — See we . . 


ac NEW PATENT. R FADAME ‘TUSSAUD'S EXHIBLI- 

4 LAS TIC SIX )¢ anes KNEE-CAPS, \ TION, Baker Street.—Now added, Portrait 
C.. 2 d OS > 7 E 
WEAKNESS aan " SWELLI 
SPRAINS, &c. They are poro 





i 














expensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- | written and presented by the Shih to the Messrs. 

ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. Tussaud, July 3, 1873, is exhibited.—Admission, Is. ; 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, children under ten, 6d; extra rooms, 6d.—Open from 
London, ten a.m. till ten p.m. 


SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent re- | 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Monsieur Maurice: a New 
Novelette. And other Tales. By AMELIA B 
Epwakps, Author of “ Barbara's History.” 3 vols 

“ Miss Edwards is one of our best writers of novelettes 

These tales are as good as those in ‘Miss Carew 

which is high praise."—Athenwum. 

“ Each sketch is a feast in itself."—Morning Post. 


Crown-Harden. By Mrs. Fuller. 


3 vols, 


From Birth to Bridal. By Mrs. 


AY. 3 vols, 
“ A wholesome and pleasant novel. The heroine ie 
a charming character."—Spectator 
“A really good novel—one which deserves very high 
| praise.”—ELraminer. 


‘The Three Oxonians. By Frank 


Usner. 3 vols. 
“ A capital book.”"—John Bull, 
“Very readable and entertaining.” —Observer. 
“The incidents are all very well told, and the 
interest unusually well sustained.”"—/ os. 


|Penruddocke. By Hamilton 
| 





Aipe, Author of * Rita,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever, well-written, and interesting novel."— 
Times. 
“A very pleasing story.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Her Face was Her Fortune. By 


W. Ropinson, Author of “Grandmother's 
| Money,” &c. 3 vols. [Vext week. 





HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Just published, price 4s. 


TALANTA, WINNIE, and _ other 
i Poems. By JoHN Brent, F.S.A., Author of 
“ Village Bells,” &c., &. 

“* Atalanta 'is graceful and beautiful. ‘ Winnie,” «& 
story of English rural life, instiact with pathos, and 
rich in human interest."—Liverpool Albion. 

“* Winnie,’ a vigorously conceived tale of English 
country life, shrewdly representing its prejudices and 
temptations, and on the whole picturesque, and not 
devoid of interest."—/Pall Mall Gazette. 

Published by Messrs. Knrgur and Co., 90 Fleet 
Street, and sold by all Booksellers. 


ASTRONOMICAL HANDBOOK. 
HE HEAVENS and the EARTH. 
A Popular Handbook of Astronomy. By Tuomas 
MILNER, M.A., F.B.G.8. New Edition, with Additions 
and Revision by E. Dunkin, F.R.A.S., Secretary to 
the Royal Astronomica] Society. Numerous En- 
gravings. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 
Rewicious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row; 
and 164 Piccadilly. 
Now ready, price 1a. 
Na NEW TREATMENT of 
CANCER, by Internal Remedies only. By J. 
DE Gros, M.D. 
BAILLIERE and Co., 20 King William Street, Strand. 


ODRIGUE $'.—MONOGRAMS, 


and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 
|} RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
| MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 


} 
| 
I ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
| 
| 
| 


and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 


rtain to prevent the disease | as Powder, in 1-0z. bottles, at 5s each, by all Chemists, | 


aie coustitutions, especially adapted | 


BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, Heratoic Desianer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for 
W promoting the growth, restoring, improving, 
and beautifying the Human Hair Price 3s 6d, 7s, 
10s 6d (equal to four small), and 21s per bottle, 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
soothing, cooling, and purifying, eradicates all Cuta 
neous Eruptions and Discolorations, and realises a 
Healthy Purity of the Skin. Price 43 6d and 88 6d 


per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a Pearl-like whiteness to 


| the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and Spots of incipient 


Decay, strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing 
Fragrance to the Breath. Price 28 94 per box, 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands’ Articles, 


| and see that their signature is in Red Ink on the 


S, and all cases of | Models of the SHAH of PERSIA, Marshal MAv- | 
+ of the LEGS, | MAHON, M. THIERS, and the late Mr. CHARLES | 
8, light in texture, and | DICKENS. The original autograph and testimonial, | 


wrapper of each, without which none are genuine. 


YLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag 
rance. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, an@d 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet, 
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“NEW BIOGRAPHIES AT MUDIE’S. 





Forster’s Life of Dickens—Dixon’s History of Two Queens—Memoirs of Baron Stockmar— 
Memorials of a Quiet Life, by A.J. C. Hare—Life and Letters of Sir John Burgoyne—Memoirs 
and Letters of Sara Coleridge—Life of Ignatz Moscheles, by his Wife—Memoir of a Brother, by 
Thomas Hughes—Life and Times of Rev. Thomas Jackson—Life of Lord Kenyon—Story of 
Goethe’s Life, by G. H. Lewes—Memoir of Sir Edward Codrington—Life of George Grote— 
Haywards Biographical Essays—Fitzgerald’s Life of Dumas—Life of Dean Alford—Life 
and Letters of Rev. P i Taylor — Recollections 7 of . a 3 Planché—Life of Thomas 
Brassey, by Sir Arthur Helps—Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, by Dr. Doran—Life 
of Sir Henry Lawrence—Life and Times of Algernon Sydney—Foreign Biographies, by William 
Maccall—Life and Adventures of Count Beugnot —Life of Margaret of Anjou—Life and Letters 
of James D. Forbes—D’Aumale’s Princes of the House of Condé—Life of Count Montalembert— 
Life of Captain Marryat— Cabinet Portraits, by f. W. Reid—Life of Sir George Pollock— 
Hithner’s Life of Pope Sixtus the Fifth—Life of Archbishop Parker, by Dean Hook—Life of 
Xavier, by H: J. Coleridge—Page’s Memoir of Hawthorne—Life of the Princess Leonora 
Christina—Memoirs of Sir James Y. Simpson—Life of General Beckwith—Life of Rev. John 
Thomas, by C. B. Lewis—Life of Rev. W. Anderson, by G. Gilfillan—Life of H. T. Colebrooke 
—Life of Humboldt, by Professor Bruhn—The Oxford Methodists, by Rev. L. Tyerman— 
Erasmus, by Robert B. Drummond—Life of Sebastian Bach—Memorials of the Rev. W. B. 
Mackenzie, 

A Revised Catalogue of the Principal Works in History, Biography, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY during the past Three Years is now 
ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR SEPTEMBER. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 





All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with 
the least possible delay, from 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


“WE HAVE NOT SEEN MANY NOVELS THIS SEASON THAT WE SHOULD BE INCLINED TO RANK 
BEFORE IT.’—ATHENZUM. 


@auvuvtxs T A OR. 
A NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “BLINDPITS.” 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo, price 31s 6d. 


** Quixstar’ is what George Eliot would call ‘a study of provincial life,” and an exceedingly well-executed 
and well-rendered study it is."—Literary World. 

“The whole book is a treat, but it is one to be taken in small bits like plumcake, not all at once."—Spectator. 

“A subtle humour in every page, and the work sparkles with quite epigrammatic sentences.” — Scotsman. 

+ The author of ‘ Blindpits’ may without extravagance be called a Scotch ‘ George Eliot.’ "—Nonconformist. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





On October Ist will be published, price 2s 6d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


A High-Class Literary and Social Periodical. 
The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will contain more printed matter than any published Magazine, 


Me rr 
TRUBNER AND (0.’S PUBLICATIONS 


OCEAN HIGH Ways, 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by CLEMENTS R. MaRKnay C.B. 
Price 28; per post (inland), 2s 2d; An ities 
tion, 26s. nual Subserip. 
> -" CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
KETCH MAP, SHOWING THE ROUTES 0 AMUEL 
BAKER, 1864, 1871-73. "one 
MAP OF NIBUPORT AND THE SURROUNDING 
ARTICLES :—Sir Samuel Baker — Livingioe By 
Expedition—The Voyage of the Challenger (Cg ~ 
J. E. Davies, R.N.)—Transoxiana (Rey, G. P Pain 
ger)—A Desert Trip—Military Geography—Batt! 2 
ae (1,600). CO. R. Markham, ©.B, Sat 
EVIEWS:—Colonel Walker's Map of C 
Ball's Alpine Guides, &c. OO Coen At 
BIBLIOGRAPHY—C. 4 
maoens HY—CARTOGRAPHY. E. G, Ravenstein, 


L0G-B00OK—GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
CORRESPONDENCR. 
PROCEEDINGS OF GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETIES 
T 
AND ABROAD, At Hom 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg 
Fourth Edition, crown 8y0, pp. xxi.-308. coe 
10s 6d. ny 

CONTENTS: Realisable Ideals—Malthus Notwith 
standing—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and 

Directions of Human Development—The Significance 

of Life—De Profundis—Elsewhere—Appendix, 


The AIR in RELATION to CLOTH. 
ING, DWELLING, and SOIL: Three Popular 
Lectures. By Dr. Max von PETTENKOFER 
Abridged and Translated by AuGustvs Hess MD. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 104, cloth limp, 2s 6d ." 

“We do not remember to have read a better speci- 
men of what popular lectures should be. They appear 
to have been admirably translated." —Zancet, 


ON WAR. By General Carl von 
CLAUSEWITZ, Translated by Colonel J. J, G@panay, 
From the Third German Edition. 3 vols. complete 
in one, feap. 4to, double columns, pp. xx.-564, with 
Portrait, cloth, 21s. 


SERMONS, preached in several Syna- 
gogues, by the Rey. B. ARTOM, Chief Rabbi of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Congregations of Eng. 
land. Crown 8vo, pp. 322, cloth, 6s. 


London: TRUBNER and CO. 
57 and 59 LUDGATE HILL. 


WILL APPEAR in the “NEWCASTLE WEEELY 
CHRONICLE,” 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13ru, Price 2p. 


JOHN STUART MILL 


AS SOME OF THE WORKING -CLASSES 
KNEW HIM. 








By George JacoB HOLYOAKE. 
An Answer to a letter circulated by the Author of 
the Article in the 7imes on Mr. Mill's death. 
“Truth can never be confirmed enough, though 
doubts did ever sleep." —SHAKESPEARE. 
CHRONICLE OFFICE, Newcastle-on-Tyno. 





NEW NOVEL by EMILY BOWLES 


EAGLE AND DOVE. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 
R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row, London 


The ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENGLAND 
DURING the LAST TEN YEARS. 


Just commenced, Monthly, 74; Weekly, 14, 





will be printed on the best paper, and in clear type. 

The Magazine will contain, in addition to Papers on Topics of Social and General Interest, two or more 
Tales of considerable length by Eminent Writers. The Tales will invariably be completed in the Number in 
which they appear. 

The Magazine will likewise be open to Authentic Works of Travel and Biography. A very High Literary | 
Standard will be maintained. 





CONTENTS OF NUMBER I. 
RABELAIS: a Critical Biography. 
A SPIRITUALISTIC SEANCE. 

HORSES AND RIDERS. 

GIULIO VESCONA, POET AND PAINTER: a Tale. 


Annual Subscription, 11s, Payable in Advance. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster Row. 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL, 

Our NEXT WAR. 

OLIVIA TEMPEST: @ Novel. 
Author of * Grace Tolmar.” 


By John Dangerfield, 





FOURTH EDITION is now out, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 
AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. | 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





FIFTH EDITION, price 1s; 1s 3d by post. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. | 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments, 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 








Bringing 
ASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
with 2,000 Illustrations, down to the Present Date 
*,* Full Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post free 
from the Publishers. 
CASSBLL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London,E.C 





Now ready, Eighth Edition, post Svo, 12s 6d. 
7 IRKES'S HANDBOOK of 
‘ PHYSIOLOGY. By W. MorRaAnt BAKE®, 
F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant 
Surgeon to Bartholomew's Hospital. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW MAGAZINE on PROPHECY. 
On the 1st of October, 1873, will be published, price 
Fourpence, No. I. of 
UR HOPE: a Magazine bearing on 
Prophetic Inquiry. Edited by WILLIAM MAUDE 
The special object of this Magazine will be to direct 
attention to such important and neglected subjects 
as: The Higher Calling of the Christian Church—The 
Pre-Millennial Advent of Christ~The Establishment of 
His Kingdom on Earth—and The Final Destiny of Our 
ce. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 
PICTURES of 


EVERY 
5 9 OO DESCRIPTION. 


FROM 10 SHILLINGS TO 10 GUINEAS. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
GEORGE REES 
(OPPOSITE ROYAL ENTRANCE Drury LANE THEATRE), 
41, 42, and 43 RUSSELL STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
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— CHAPMAN & HALLS LIST. 
The PEARL of the ANTILLES. 


GALLENGA, Author of “Country Life in Piedmont,” &e. 8vo, 9s. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS during 


Illustrated with 15 Chromolitho- 


(This day. 


DDLE AGES. By Pacr Lacrorx. 
= ~ Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. } 
grap [To be published shortly. 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By Jon | 


Forster. Demy Svo, with Portraits and Illustrations. | 
VOL. IL, THIRTEENTH THOUSAND, now ready, price 14s, 


LITTLE DORRIT. By Cuartes — 


Forming the New Volume of the Household Edition of Mr. Dickens’ Works, | 


with 58 Illustrations by J. Mahoney, cloth gilt, price 48; in stiff wrapper, 3s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
OHARLES READE'S NEW NOVEL. 
A SIMPLETON: a Story of the Day. By 


CHARLES Reave. 3 vols, [Now ready. 


OLD TIMES in IRELAND. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel the Hon. C. S. Vereker, Author of “Scenes in the Sunny South.” 
3 vols. ’ [This day. 


THORNICROFT'S MODEL. 


Beaumont, Author of “ Magdalen Wynyard.” 3 vols. 


By AvERIL 


[This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


oF 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE FOR 1873. 

Messrs. TINSLEY BROTHERS have much pleasure in announcing that the 
CHRISTMAS STORY of their ANNUAL will be written by 
MR. B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” &c., 





And that on the 20th of October copies may be obtained for colonial circulation, in 
time to reach the Colonies before Christmas Day. 





COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Feiax Warrenvrst. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emirio Casretar. 


Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davigs, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


The GOOD OLD TIMES. A New Novel by 


WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Boscobel,” “Old St. Paul's,” | 


“Rookwood,” “ The Tower of London,” “ The Miser’s Daughter,” &c., &c. 
3 vols. [Now ready. 


The EARL’S PROMISE. By Mrs. J. H. Rivpett, 


Author of “ George Geith.” “ City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Alone,” “ The Race 
for Wealth,” Far Above Rubies,” “* Home, Sweet Home!" “ A J.ife’s Assize,” 
&e,, &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 


Man's Weakness. By Ronssrt St. Joun Corset, Author of “ The Canon's 
Daughter,” “Church and Wife,” &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 


ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. 


of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote's Trial,” &., &c. 


By the Author 
In 3 vols. 


(Now ready. 
By the Author of 


(Vow ready. 


NOR LOVE, NOR LANDS. 


“Victory Deane,” “ Valentine Forde,” &c. In 3 vols. 


The AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION. By 


NORMAN NUGENT. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The OLD CROSS QUARRY. By Geratp Grant, 


Author of “Coming Home to Roost,” In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree,” “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. In3 vols. [Now ready. 
A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


A HUNT CUP; or, Loyalty before all: a Novelette. 
it 


) F) 
By WaT Brapwoop, Author of “0. V. H.,” “Ensemble,” &c. In 1 vol. 
[Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


\ ANCHESTER FISH MARKETS.—See the BUILDER of 
4 THIS WEEK (44, or by post, 44d) for View and Plans—Ruin of the Rivers | 





—Wells and the Cathedral—Art Congresses—Mottoes on Masonry—Art, Science, | 


and Sanitary Matters.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


| MR. MILLER’S BOOK ON THE MODOC INDIANS. 


| being hampered. 


“ THE BOOK OF THE SEASON.” —Court Circular. 


By A. LIFE AMONGST THE MODOCS: 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


| By JOAQUIN MILLER, Author of * Songs of the Sierras.” 
| 


8vo, lds. 
“Asa book of adventures, no fresher or more entertaining work of the kind 
has appeared for a generation. The travels, battles, sorrows, and joys of the chief 
personage fascinate the reader from the first page to the last. His description of 


| scenery and incidents is so graphic that we seem to be present with the author. 


Asa poetically-written narrative of an adventurous career, the ‘Life Amongst 
the Modocs' will have per ti + and rep ion." —@I 

“A very singular and interesting record. As @ literary work it is superior to 
the author's poetry. His rich and vigorous imagination finds ample scope without 
As a record of individual experience it is almost unique.”— 





Spectator. 

“ This book, with its wild tales of adventure, its magnificent descriptions of 
unique scenery, and the glimpses it gives us of a race that is now passing away, 
is one of the most interesting volumes published this year. Mr. Miller has, in fact, 
| written ‘the book of the season..’...... In conclusion, we can only advise the reader 

to procure this fascinating book for himself."—Court Circular. 

“ The present work, though written in a prose form, is really a specimen of poetry 
of a high Ossianic order. The author probably did not intend to be so sublime, but 
as angels carry their joys with them even when attending on frail mortals, so the 
author unconsciously has breathed inspired words. Byron, Cooper, and Harte— 

Tragedy, Comedy, and Melodrama—are here represented in one grand united exhi- 
bition. Byronism, however, is Mr. Miller's leading characteristic. He is always 

| inclined to be sublime. Nothing certainly can be more interesting than the whole 

| work."—Jforning Post, 

*,* See also Notices of this Work in the Times, Saturday Review, &c., &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
| LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY: Auto- 


biography, Memoir, and Letters. Edited by G. Hew ett. In 2 vols. crown 
8vo. (/mmediately 


Dr. CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. 


Translated by A. M. Warp, M.A. The Fifth and Concluding Volume, contain 
ing a Copious Index to the whole Work. In demy 8vo, 18s. Vols. IL. and II. 
ean be obtained, separately, price 15s each; Vols. III. and IV., separately, price 
188 each, (/mmediately 








THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
By Mrs. 


“The Channings,” &c. In 3 vols 


Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” 
(/mmediatel y. 


crown 8vo. 


The WOOING O’T. By Mrs. Atexanner. In 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The MIDDLE-AGED LOVER. 


FITzG BRALD, Author of “ Bella Donna,” &c. 2 vols. 

“There are indications in this story of talent of a superior order, and of 
genuine quickness in seizing and pourtraying character. Mr. Fitzgorald is a lively 
describer of manners.""—Saturday Review. 

“It is long since we have met with so exhilarating, so clever, and so sparkling a 
novel.”"—Court Express. 


ROSA NOEL: a Novel. 3 vols. 


“This story has something of the ‘ wild freshness of morning.’ 
and runs in new grooves, and is very readable all through.”"—Times. 


By Percy 


It is piquante, 





“This story lingers in our memory, possessing the threefold charm of ‘novelty, 
originality, and refinement of style."—Court Express. 


ibs An eminently readable story.”"—Athenwum. 


n| “A novel quite remarkable for originality and cleverness."—Morning Post. 


, 


“ Bearing signs in every page of considerable talent and refinement."—John Bu/ 
LOVE or PRIDE? By 
ANNIE Woop. 1 vol. ” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


From the Swedish. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 

Dedicated by Command to H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

| YT ¥ _ . » J > ‘ 

ISONGS FOR SAILORS. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 

Crown 8vo, 386d. A Cheaper Edition, 1s. 


“ The ballads descriptive of great naval engagements in this volume seem to us 
admirably suited to the taste of a forecastle audience."—raminer. 
| “We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the mantle of Dibdin.”"— 
| Graphic. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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SARA COLERIDGE: Memoir and Letters. THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES 
Edited by her DAUGHTER. With Portraits. Two vols. post Svo, cloth, 24s. - : F ° 
Th , : iiatine tn net ee A Series of Popular Treatises, embodying the Results of the latest Investigations 
“ These charming volumes are attractive in two ways—first, as a memorial of a | ; i tone ve ‘ 
most amiable woman of high intellectual mark ; and, secondly, as rekindling recol- = oe or ste va egy at present most prominently before the N 
lections, and sdding a little to our information regarding the life of Sara Coleridge's orld, Crown 8vo, we 1 printed, on good paper, strongly bound, cloth extrs NO. 
father, the poet and philosopher.” —Athenzum. price, not exceeding Five Shillings each Volume. F _ 
The New Volume will be:— Tas W 
‘Pics 
OE tani on MIND end BODY, . 
y SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 1 WO VOIs. post 5vo, is dame : The Theories of their Relations. By ALEXANDER BAty, LL.D., Professor of ee 
“In a logical and ably written preface Mr. Menzies explains his objects, and Logic at the University of Aberdeen. With Four Illustrations e] 
points his moral in the course of his two volumes by tracing the political careers . ’ + 
of several well-born and singularly-gifted women—women whose lofty courage, The Volumes already published are :— M ¢ 
strength of mind. keen introspection, politic 1] zeal, and genius for intrigue enabled ‘ The 
them to baffle and make head against some of the greatest political male celebrities 1. The Forms of Water in Rain and Rivers &e. B The 
of modern history.”—Graphic. Professor J. TYNDALL. Crown 8yo, 5s. [Third Edition ready ’ tar 
° int ‘ 
2. Physics and Politics. By Watrer Bacr >= 
WHY AM I A CHRISTIAN ? ove da. ’ saved ee oe ae 
By Viscount STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, K.G, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. - ; , ' 7 y. The 
wane eas Se ee 3. Foods. By Dr. Epwarp Smira. Crown 8vo, 5s. peed 
“Tt has a peculiar interest as exhibiting the religious convictions of an earnest, [Second Editi — 
intelligent, and practical man."—Contemporary Review. wecond Ldition ready. 97 
* 
The YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING ITSELF for GOD’s | STUDIES of BLAST-FURNACE PHENOMENA. = 
SERVICE. By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. By M. L. Gruner, President of the General Council of Mines of France. 
[Third Edition, ready. Translated by L. D. B. GorDON, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
r . 
“Has all the writer's characteristics of devotedness, purity, and high moral (/mmediately, H 
tone.""—London Quarterly Review, The PEARL of the ANTILLES; the Artist in Cuba. 7 
By WALTER GOODMAN. Crown 8yo, cloth. 
A VOYAGE to SPITZBERGEN. ' ve up th 
»} y Vith jus I] ratio 3) 78 clo 2is. 
peas a sy by a rene oe a hn my ses amon ROUGH NOTES of a VISIT to BELGIUM, SEDAN, and fallen 
“ A charming book..,...Few books o e kind have more claim on public a - PARIS, in September, 1870-71. By JOHN ASHTON. Crown 8vo, cl : 
tion than this, which is remarkably well written and well illustrated.”"—Standard. ices decal P — y SHTON. Crown 8v0, cloth, bevelled for a 
voards, 38 6d, [Just out, amon 
TENT LIFE with ENGLISH GIPSIES in NORWAY. The OPERATIONS of the FIRST ARMY under GENERAL the € 
By HvuBert SmitH. Demy 8yo, cloth gilt extra, 21s. With Illustrations by VON GOEBEN. By Major Von ScHELL Translated by Colonel C. H. Vox certal 
Whymper, and Map. WriGHT. Four Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. (Just out, popu 
“The most picturesque and in every way enjoyable part of Norway is well < 
described ; and a map and illustrations make the book very complete."—L£raminer. heart 
‘Much may be gathered from the volume as to the country traversed and its river 
people...... the illustrations and route-map are excellent.” —Graphic. TH E CORN H I LL LI BRARY OF FICTI ON. pay 
Clearly printed on Toned Paper, crown 8vo, and handsomely bound in cloth gilt 
OVER the DOVREFJELDS. With Frontispiece, price 3s 6d each volume, feren 
By J. 8. SHEPARD. Crown 8vo, with Three Illustrations, cloth, 4s 6d. The New Volume will be:— (or 1 
“As interesting a little volume as could be written on the subject......Will com- | ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. hope 
mend itself to all intending tourists."—Zraminer. an ; Engl 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s 6d. (Just ready, ans 
: inec 
FIELD and FOREST RAMBLES of a NATURALIST in | Ze Volumes already published are :— Ps 
NEW BRUNSWICK. With Notes and Observations on the Natural History By ¢ ry Not 
. ; y CHARLES ( ON. 3s 6 
of Eastern Canada. By A. LEITH ADAMS, M.A.,&c. Demy 8vo, with Map and 1. For Lack of Gold *y eae Sone 3s 6d. real, 
Illustrations, cloth, 14s. 2. God’s Providence House. A Story of 1791. 3s 6d, whiel 
“ Abounds throughout with evidences of careful observation and thoughtful By Mrs. G, L. BANKS. had 
suggestiveness.”—Saturday Review. 4 " ‘ _ ’ 
. Re - A Ma -Ol-F'3 story. os ° 
“To the general reader the book will prove most interesting, for the style is 38 ady Money Mortiboy A Matter-of-Fact tory 3s 6d bank 
pleasant and chatty, and the information given is graphic and full......To the 4. Kitty. By Miss M. BeroamM-Epwarps. 3s 6d. cond 
naturalist the book will be most valuable,”—Standard. 2 
5. One of Two. By J. Harn Friswett. 3s 6d. artlet 
A WINTER in MOROCCO. 6. Hirell. By Jonn Saunpers. 3s 6d. pract 
'y AMELIA PERRIER, With Five Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d 7. Robin Gray. By Cnarues Gipnoy. 3s 6d. Or 
** Mies Perrier writes in a lively and pleasant manner."—Athenxum. 
* An amusing and instructive volume, Well worth reading.”"—Hour’. snaki 
The KING’S SERVANTS. attac 
ARABIC TALES and LEGENDS. Part 1. FAITHFUL IN LitTLe; Part 2. UNFAITHFUL; Part 3. FAITHFUL IN nativ 
ere ene Anecdotes of the Times id -. Early Khalifahs, Trans- Mucu. By Hessa STRETTON, Author of “Lost Gip,” &c. Square 16mo, with sailo’ 
ee ee Se es” Seen ems Seeeed oe Eight Illustrations, cloth gilt, extra, 1s 6d. (/mmediately. man 
“ An unusually interesting book; clearly and pleasantly written, and illustrated ; 
and explained by copious notes, indicating considerable learning and research.” — Oss 
Saturday Review. LOST GIP. : - : F be i 
“Singularly interesting.,....full of the genuine colour and fragrance of the By Hesba STRETTON. With Six Illustrations by Barnard. Eighteenth the 1 
East." —Spectator. Thousand. Square 16mo, cloth gilt extra, 1s 6d. the ] 
tribe 
SIX NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. that 
saeclaietitaliaiginetinaciamencticibiisine tow! 
HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. HEATHERGATE. bat 
3y HesBa STRETTON, Author of “ The Doctor's Dilemma,” &c. 3 vols. A Story of Scottish Life and Character. By a New WRITER. 2 vols . kille 
“There is a good deal of power, and evidently not a little experience of life, (Just ready. effec 
shown in the characters.” —Athenaum. MIRANDA: a Midsummer Madness. cipa 
“The best work which Miss Stretton has yet accomplished...... We have read it By Mortimer COLurns. 3 vols. 
i onuine interest."—Echo. } ’ { i 
Wi geanine tnterent."—Sihe . | “There are pretty passages, and deft bits of female character, occasional shrewd T 
sayings, and more than occasivnal gleams of what comes near to philosuphy.”"— 
The QUEEN’S SHILLING: a Soldier's Story. ance i Appr 
By Captain ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of “ Peccavi.” 2 vols. ine of pa A 4 ner at 0 eee ee scan 
“ 2 is ve . we a, = os." —Siand 4 
ws very lively end agreeable novel... (Se aaa eee ere is not a dull page in the whole three volumes, Standar Alle 
ife are told in a cheery and easy style. The sketches of the different characters 
are very natural and life-like."—Vantty Fair. : BRESSANT: a Romance. of ¢ 
| 3y JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 2 vals. corr 
REGINALD BRAMBLE. | “An accomplished native imparts to us, with the vivid and vigorous hand a rege 
— a Ni . characterises the best American writing, studies of individual humanity, whic 
A Cynic of the Nineteenth Century. An Autobiography. 1 vol. add to what universal interest they possess a charm of their own...... Will be pretty Con 
“There is plenty of vivacity in Mr. Bramble's narrative.”"—Athenaum. certain of meeting in this country a grateful and appreciative reception.''—Athenwum. havi 
“Reginald Bramble, from the introductory chapter of his autobiography to the “ A romance of the same style as ‘Transformation,’ but in some respects superior 
concluding one, is the best of good company."—Court Express. to itin power.’’—Spectator, the 
mor 
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